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MacDowell's 
Works  Shown 

t 

sity  trfCtfmmemdrate 
30fli  Year  of  Composer's 
Dealh  Tomorrow  With 
Exhibition  and  Services 


THE  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Issay  Dobrowen's  di- 
rection, will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  this  afternoon's  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
by  playing  Edward  MacDowell's  second  suite,  in  E  minor,  generally  known 
as  the  "Indian"  suite. 

Ot  the  suite,  Op.  48,  which  was  his 
last  composition  for  orchestra,  Mac- 
Dowell wrote:  "The  thematic  material 
of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  melodies  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.    Their  occasional  simi- 
larity to  northern  European  themes) 
Kcnis  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony 
tn  corroboration  of  Thorfinn  Kark-  Ulliv 
'esfnl's  Saga."    If  separate  titles,  he 
elded,  are  desired,  they  should  be  ar- 
nged  thus:    Legend,  Love  Song.  In 
ir  Time,  "  rge,  Village  Festival.  The 
ite  was      fc  performed  by  Emil  Paur 

the  Buoton  Symphony  Orchestra,'  An  exhibition  commemorating  the 
,  A'hom  It  was  dedicated,  in  New  York  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
i  January  23,  1896.  Edward  MacDowell.  American  com- 

The  orchertra  will  not  be  heard  here  poser,  will  be  opened  in  the  Low 
v'ain  until  the  following  week  end.  Memorial  Library  of  Columbia  Uni- 
Tjmorrew  night  it  gives  its  third  versity  at  4  p.  m.  tomorrow.  Dr. 
Philadelphia  concert  with  Rachman-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
moff  as  the  soloist.    On  Tuesday  it  of  the  university,  will  preside  at  the 
ves  its  first  Washington  concert  of  opening  ceremony  in  the  library's 
le  season  and  on  Wednesday  its  sec-  exhibition  room.  Mrs.  Edward  Mac- 
ad  Baltimore  concert.   Next  Sunday  Dowell,  widow  of  the  composer,  and 
iternoon.  December  IB,  at  the  Metro-  Gregory  Mason  Professor  of 

'  *!      _  .  .  ,■.„  music  at  Columbia,  will  be  the  other 

golitan  Opera  House,  Egon  Petri  will  speakers      Mfs      MacDowelI  wiU 

be  soloist  in  Liszt's  piano  concerto  in :  accompany  the  Columbia  Glee  Club 
a.  flat.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that  in  a  short  pr0gram  of  MacDowell 
Mr.  Petri,  who  made  a  rotable  im-  works. 

presslon  on  his  first  American  tour  The  exhibition  will  continue  until 
last  season,  will  be  heard  here  with  June  1.  Owing  to  the  composer's 
orchestra  Schubert's  Unfinished  Sym-  connection  with  the  university,  of 
phony  and  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetic  which  he  was  the  first  professor  of 
„      *  .v  „„mh=v=  nr,  music  and  head  of  the  music  depart- 

Symphony  are  the  other  numbe.s  on  ^  frQm  ^  ^  CoUlmbia 

Mr.  Dobrowens  program.  officials  hope  to  make  the  exhibition 

Lucvezia  Bori,  soprano  of  the  Metro-  th(j  most  comprenensive  display  0f 
polltan  Opera  Association,  will  sing  MacDowell  material  to  be  held  thus 
Spanish  numbers  with  Ernest  Schel-  fal.  n  wuj  include  unpublished  let- 
ling  as  the  accompanying  pianist  next  ters.  autographed  scores,  orchestral 
Saturday  morning  at  .Carnegie  Hall  In  scores,  lecture  manuscripts  and  old 
the  third  program  of  tt  3  second  series  concert  programs, 
of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  con-  Among  MacDowell  memorabilia 
certs  for  children  and  young  peopl.  g^lg  SWSSftS 
One  of  the  orchestral  numbers  will  be,  ks  and  exercise  books  during  the 
"The  Pageant  of  P.  T.  Barnum,"  by!time  of  nis  studies  with  Joachim 
Douglas  Moore,  which  was  first  played  Rafj  nl  Frankfort;  manuscripts  of 
here  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  MacDowell's  lectures  at  Yale  and 
Nikolai  Sokoloff  on  January  18, 1927.     Columbia,  the  original  manuscript 


of  the  "Roland"  symphony;  four  un- 
published works  for  violin  and  piano 
written  when  the  composer  was  sev- 
enteen years  old,  his  ilrst  work, 
composed  when,  at  fifteen,  he  was 
studying  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire; 
a  bust  of  MacDowell  made  by 
Bianchinni  and  a  portrait  painted 
by  Ben  Ali  Haggin. 

The  exhibition  committee  include" 
Professor  Mason,  chairman;  Pro- 
fessors Douglas  Moore  and  Harry 
Morgan  Ayres,  Roger  Howson,  li- 
brarian, and  Richard  S.  Angell, 
music  librarian. 

The  university  is  also  exhibiting 
books,  manuscripts  and  music  re- 
lating to  Anton  Seidl.  noted  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic/ Society 
and  Metropolitan  Opera,  who  died 
here  in  1898. 

Exhibit  Opens  in  Honor 
Of  Edward  MacDowell 

30th  Year  of  Composer's  Death  i 
Marked  at  Low  Library  j 

An  exhibition  commemorating  the  1 
thirtieth    anniversary    pf  Edward 
MacDowell's  death  was  opened  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Low  Me- 
morial Library,  where  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell,  widow  of  the  composer,  j 
and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  Mac-  j 
Dowell  professor  of  music  at  Colum- 
bia, were  the  speakers.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray   Butler,   president  of  the 
University,  presided. 

Mrs.  MacDowell  discussed  her 
husband's  work  as  Columbia's  first 
professor  of  music,  and  described 
the  summer  colony  for  creative 
workers  in  all  arts  which  she  had 
established  at  Peterborough,  N.  H„ 
where  Mr.  MacDowell  made  his 
summer  home  during  the  years  of 
his  Columbia  activities.  She  also 
played  two  of  his  short  piano  works, 
"To  the  Sea"  and  "The  Eagle"  and 
the  andante  from  his  "Sonata 
Eroica."  The  Columbia  University 
Glee  Club  sang  Mr.  MacDowell's 
"Cradle  Song"  and  "Prom  the  Sea." 

Dr.  Butler  recalled  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  university's  music  de- 
partment in  1896,  the  unanimous 
choice  of  Mr.  MacDowell  as  its  head 
by  all  who  were  consulted  on  the 
question,  and  the  composer's  devo- 
tion to  the  task  of  "building  up  at 
Columbia  an  interest  in  music,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  it."  Pro- 
fessor Mason  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
MacDowell's  "intelligent,  ardent, 
loyal  devotion  to  American  music' 
The  exhibition,  which  will  remain 
open  until  June  1,  contains  unpub- 
lished letters,  autograph  scores,  lec- 
ture manuscripts,  old  concert  pro- 
grams, ^olographs.,  paintings  .and 
busts.  Uf  lfrj  i  7J*\plt  I  . 


WDOWEIL  DAY' 
SET  FOR  STAMP  SALE 


Peterborough  Will  Honor  Com- 
poser's Memory  Tomorrow 


•   Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. ,  May 
11— With  national  and  State  guests 
attending,  this  town  will  devote 
Monday  to  observance  of  "MacDow- 
ell Day,''  marking  the  first  sale  of 
the  five-cent  stamp  issued  by  the 
Postoffice  Department  in  honor  of! 
the  composer.  jf»  f%  +  (/() 

The  day  v/ill*Begin  with  prayer  at 
the  MacDowell  grave  in  the  pres- 
ence of  school  children,  who  will 
lay  a  wreath  surrounded  by  lilacs. 
Then  Roy  North,  third  assistant 
postmaster  general,  will  sell  the 
first  sheet  of  the  stamps  to  Mrs. 
Edward  MacDowell,  the  composer's 
widow,  and  a  pageant  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Historical  Building  will 
depict  some  of  her  husband's  works. 

Concerts  will  be  given  by  the 
WPA  Federated  Band  and  the  WPA 
Federated  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
latter  playing  MacDowell's  sym- 
phony and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell as  piano  soloist. 

At  a  luncheon  for  400  at  the  Town 
House  the  speakers  will  include 
Governor  Francis  P.  Murphy,  Harry 
D.  Lindquist  of  New  York,  editor  of 
"Stamps,"  and  Theodore  E.  Stein- 
way,  piano  manufacturer. 

Among  guests  will  be  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell, Mr.  North,  Senator  and 
Mis.  Charles  W.^ifcobey,  Represent- j 
ative  and  Mrs.  Foster.  Stearns, 
Alvin  A.  Lucier  of  Nashua  and; 
about  seventy  postmasters  of  the 
State  headed  by  Michael  J.  Carroll. 

Following  the  program  at  Peter- 
borough the  official  party  will  visit 
the  Mpnadnock  Region  Stamp  Ex- 
position at  Keene. 

Orders  have  been  received  from 
every  State,  as  well  as  from  abroad, 
for  the  cachet  being  sold  by  the 
MacDowell  Club  of  Peterborough 
for  the  benefit  of  the  MacDowell 
Grave  Fund. 


FAw0R  M'DOWELL 
FOR  HALL  OF  FAME 

—————  i 
Musio  Clubs  at  Luncheon  for  | 
the  Composer's  Widow  Open  j 
Drive  to  Honor  Him 


'  Nearly  300  persons,  including 
distinguished  musicians,  attended 
yesterday  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  widow  of 
the  composer,  in  the  Music  Room 
of  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  It  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  with 
Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gannett,  pres- 
ident of  the  Federation,  as  chair- 
man. Walter  Damrosch,  conduc- 
tor and  composer,  was  toastmaster. 


The  luncheon  served  to  launch 
in  this  area  the  Federation's  cam- 
paign to  insure  MacDowell's  elec- 
tion to  New  York  University's  Hall 
of  Fame.  Mrs.  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley,  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion's Hall  of  Fame  Committee,  re- 
ported that  25,000  ballots  for  Mac- 
Dowell already  had  been  signed  by 
Federation  members  and  friends, 
and  that  by  Mrs.  MacDowell's 
birthday,  which  takes  place  soon, 
it  was  hoped  to  Jiave  t  total  of 
200,000.  fft~t£4Wt<6+. 

The  sr/eftkei's  at  "the  luncheon 
paid  tribute  to  MacDowell  and  the 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  colony  found- 
ed in  his  memory,  which  has  been; 
continued  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  MacDowell.  Among, 
the  speakers  were  Ernest  Hutche- 
son,  president  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  Leon  Barzin,  pres-, 
identibf  the  National  Association  of 
American  Composers  and  Conduc- 
tors, and  Virgil  Thomas,  music 
critic  of  The  New  York  Herald, 
Tribune. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Olin 
Downes,  music  critic  of  The  NEWi 
York  Times,  who  was  to  have 
been  a  speaker  but  was  obliged  to 
be  out  of  town,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  regret  that 
MacDowell's  name  was  not  already 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  Jesser  American 
musicians  already  had  a  place 
there.  He  added  that  MacDowell 
was  America's  first  creative  tone 
J  poet. 

In  responding  to  the  tributes, 
jMrs.  MacDowell  stressed  the  need 
for  more  fellowships  for  outstand- 
ing creative  aartists  in  many 
fields.  Nan  Merriman,  the  Federa- 
tion's 1941  Young  Artist  Winner, 
I  closed  the  program  with  a  group  of 
French  songs,  MacDowell's  "Blue- 
bell" and  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
i  ner."  _   .   _ 


MacDowell  Colony  Association  Vieivs 
Organization  Activities  at  Meeting 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  . 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Dec.  18 — Al-  Various  Colonists  made  grateful 
lied  Members  of  the  MacDowell  =rks  ^bout  ^  late^l 
Colony,  including  many  noted  au-  macriinery  running  smoothly  for 
,'thors,  composers  and  artists,  held  many  years,  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
their  34th, annual  meeting  on  Dec.  Tonieri  (Mary)  and  Miss  Maude 
16,  at  the.  Town  Hall  Club.  Carling.  ,  .  . 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  widow     The   contribution   which  their 
of  the  American  composer,  gave  ai  unselfish    service    made    to  the 
short  speech  mentioning  the  finan- 
cial needs1  of  the  Colony  and  the 
generous    contributions  received 


from  music  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country. 

She  announced  that  Dorothy 
Heyward,  playwright,  who  v/as 
i  present  at  the  meeting,  had  given 
a  fellowship  in  memory,  of  her 
husband,  DuBose  Heyward,  with 
whom  she  had  collaborated  m 
writing  "Porgy"  and.  "Mamba's 
Daughter."  <2  -./<rH~r 

Carl  Carmer,  Vfce-President  of 
the  Edward  MacDowell  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  was  chairman.  Methods 
were  discussed  for  electing  new 
officers.  Tribute  was  paid  to  valu- 
able workers  in  the  Association 
who  had  passed  on  during  the 
year:  Lewis  M.  Isaacs,  Secretary, 
and  Parker  Fillmore,  Secretary 
for  the- Allied  Members. 


original  work  at  the  Colony  was 
commented  on  by  a  number  of 
authors  and  composers. 

Harold  Morris,  the  composer, 
paid  tribute  to  the  late  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelley.  who  was  Profes- 
sor of  Composition  at  Cincinnati 
Conservatory.  He  spoke  of  Pro- 
fessor Kelley's  two  symphonies, 
"Gulliver— His  Voyage  to  Lilli- 
put,"  and  "New  England."  and  of 
the  value  of  his  book  on  Chopin. 

An  affectionate  message  to  her 
fellow  colonists  was  received  from 
the  famous  composer.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A.  Beach,  who  was  unable  to  aU 
tend. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


An  Exhibition  of 

MANUSCRIPTS,  LETTERS,  BOOKS 
MUSIC  AND  POBTBAITS 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 

EDWARD  MACDOWELL 
1861-1908 

■ 

FIRST  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


EXHIBITION  ROOM 

LOW  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

April  28  to  June  2, 1938 

Monday  to  Friday  9-5 
Saturday  9-12 


I 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

REQUEST  THE  HONOR  OF  YOUR  PRESENCE 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  AN  EXHIBITION 

COMMEMORATING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 

EDWARD  MACDOWELL 
1861-1908 

FIRST  PROFESSOR  OF  MOSIO  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

LOW  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1938 
AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK 

Please  reply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University 


PROGRAM 


*  * 

PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

Presiding 

DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
MacDowell  Professor  of  Music 

ERNEST  SCHELLING 
President  of  the  Edward  MacDowell  Association 

MRS.  EDWARD  MACDOWELL 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  GLEE  CLUB 


MACDOWELL 
FOR  HALL 
OF  FAME 


By  OIXS  DOWNES 

ELECTIONS  for  names  of 
Americans  'to  be  added  to 
New  York  University's  Hall 
of  Fame  on  University 
Heights  have  taken  place  every 
five  years  since  this  gallery  was 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  There  stand,  in  com- 
memoration, seventy-three  bronze 
busts  of  American  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  greatly  served  their 
nation  and  the  world. 

As.  of  course,  no  name  is  ripe 
for  addition  to  the  list  until  its 
bearer  has  been  dead  twenty-five 
years,  the  smallest  interval  in 
which  any  historical  figure  could 
be  estimated  with  an  approach  to 
perspective  in  the  choice. 

Preponderance  of  Writers 

The  names  that  represent  art 
are  in  enormous  preponderance 
those  of  American  poets  and 
writers.  They  include  of  course 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Poe,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Mark  Twain,  Washington  Irving, 
Walt  Whitman — this  list  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete.  Among 
actors  there  are  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  and  Edwin  Booth.  There  are 
two  painters,  James  MacNiel 
Whistler  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  I 
the  sculptor  St.  Gaudens.  There 
is  one  composer,  Stephen  Foster — ' 
and  at  the  luncheon  which  the  Na- ' 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
tendered  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell, 
widow  of  the  composer,  last  Tues- 
day in  this  city,  the  question  was1 
properly  raised  as  to  why  in  this 
American  Hall  of  Fame  there  was 
as  yet  no  recognition  of  America's 
first  great  tone-poet.  J()  -  2.?  yV 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  'of 
course,  that  America's  musical  de- 
velopment has  been  more  tardy 
than  her  progress  in  all  others  of 
the  fine  arts.  There  is  no  rtoubt 
the  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  which  makes  the  selec- 
tion of  names  to  be  added  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  every  five  years  that 
the  nominee  should  have  a  position 
of  lasting  influence  and  impor- 
tance in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a 


whole.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  in  their  selections  the  point 
of  view  has  been  pretty  narrow 
and  academic  and  even  where  the 
writers  are  concerned  not  char- 
acterized by  a  very  wide  range  of  I 
vision.  *"J"~^ 

Choice  Is  Narrow 

As  for  MacDowell  himself,  had 
he  been  modestly  present  on  such  a 
board  to  advocate  choice  of  mem- 
bership— which  never,  in  his  opin- 
ion, would  have  included  himself 
— he  would  have  protested  that  not 
only  music  but  all  the  fine  arts 
must  be  seen  as  forming  a  most 
vHal  and  significant  part  of  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  na- 
tion and  would  have  insisted  that 
not  only  a  greater  proportion  of 
musicians  but  of  painters,  archi- 
tects, playwrights  and  sculptors 
should  be  there  enshrined.  Clearly 
the  selection,  from  the  cultural 
standpoint,  is  narrow  and  some- 
what antiquated.  With  regard  to 
musicians  —  world  -  famous  execu- 
tants as  well  as  composers — it.  is 
poorly  balanced,  and  incomplete. 

The  choice  of  Stephen  Foster  as 
a  beginning  in  music  is  indisput- 
able. His  finest  songs  are  warp  and 
woof  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
they  will  endure.  This  is  really  folk 
music,  despite  the  known  author- 
ship of  Foster's  melody  and  verse 
— folk  art,  which  the  American 
people  have  taken  to  themselves  as 
their  own.  MacDowell  stands  in  I 
a  wholly  different  position  in  the 
domain  of  individual  expression  in 
a  highly  developed  aspect  of  his 
art.  Of  that  art,  in  America,  he 
is  an  immortal  forerunner. 

The  question  is  not  how  many 
of  his  works  endure,  or  whether 
his  tendencies  are  followed.  Nor 
does  the  unarguable  fact  that  in 
some  day  to  come  we  will  have 
composers  whose  works  will  out- 
live them  'onger  than  MacDowell's 
best  pages  have  already  outlived 
Him.  MacDowell  stands,  as  the 
years  pass,  as  the  man  who  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  seri- 
ous American  musical  composition 
in  a  way  to  cast  the  highest  credit 
upon  his  creative  position  in  it. 

Individual  Artist 

This  is  not  because  he  lacked 
important  and  productive  contem- 
poraries such  as  Parker  and  Chad- 
wick,  who  preceded  and  outlived 
him.  MacDowell  was  the  poet  and 
seer  of  them  all,  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  original  spirit  that  Amer- 
ican music  has  yet  produced,  the 


one  whose  imagination  projected 
j  farther  in  the  realm  of  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  than  that  of  any 
of  his  fellows. 

,  He  studied  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope and  was  inevitably  influenced 
by  Raff  of  Germany — as,  without 
any  direct  contact,  his  musical 
sensibility  was  strongly  responsive 
to  the  expression  of  Grieg.  A  Celt 
by  descent,  this  had  much  to  do, 
no  doubt,  with  his  susceptibility  to 
Grieg's  northern  imagery  and  har- 
monic novelty.  But  at  no  time  did 
MacDowell,  creatively  speaking, 
rest  on  these  men.  He  was  a 
seeker,  in  fact,  after  farther 
things. 

!  Excelled  in  Small  Forms 

In  pages  of  his  sonatas  there 
hover  great  shapes  and  the  light- 
nings of  mighty  dreams.  The 
music  is  prescient  with  them.  In 
the  best  pages  of  the  concertos  and 
orchestral  scores  there  is  the 
dawning  power  of  structure  and 
epic  design.  So  far  as  he  went,  he 
succeeded  most  fully  in  the  smaller 
lyric  forms,  where  his  technical 
•  and  architectural  esources  are 
fully  adequate  to  his  needs  and 
where  his  play  of  imagination  is 
the  least  weighted  and  most  fancy 
free. 

But  that  was  a  relative  weak- 
ness, subject  to  correction,  could  he 
have  continued.  His  place  is  un- 
questioned, despite  the  passing  of 
his  era  and  style,  the  development 
here  of  modern  musical  technique, 
and  of  composers'  opportunities. 
His  was  the  nature  and  expression 
of  the  complete  artist — of  the 
reaches  of  his  spirit,  and  his  per- 
ception of  nature  and  the  beauty 
and  tragedy  of  human  destiny,  re- 
J  vealed  to  him  by  his  "familiars"  of 
forest,  sky  and  sea. 

MacDowell  had  not  completed 
himself  when  he  died.  What  he 
might  have  become,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fearful  and  premature 
catastrophe  of  his  end,  we  cannot 
t  know.  How  far  he  would  have  com- 
pleted his  creative  span,  or  how 
far  he  could  hope  to  go  in  a  coun- 
Itry  where  music  was  not  as  yet  a 
widely  and  highly  cultivated  art, 
is  a  matter  merely  for  fruitless 
speculation.  But  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  unlimited  impA1- 
cations  of  his  art,  his  inexorably  in- 
dividual utterance,  and  his  historic 
primacy  in  his  field,  make  him  a 
foremost  figure  who  cannot  be  re- 
jected in  any  recognition  of  our 
national  music. 


Gilman's  Tribute 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  his  book, 
"Edward  MacDowell,"  .  though  it 
was  written  as  early  as  1909,  saw 
these  things  very  clearly  and  said 
them  in  ways  worth  remembering. 
He  speaks  of  "the  potent  and  aro- 
matic art"  of  MacDowell,  which 
"gave  to  the  art  of  creative  music 
in  this  country  (I  am  thinking  now 
only  of  music-makers  of  native 
birth)  its  single  and  impressive 
figure."  MacDowell's  "manner  of 
speech  was  utterly  untrammeled 
and  wholly  his  own.  Vitality — an 
abounding  freshness,  a  perpetual 
youthfulness — was  one  of  his 
prime  traits;  nobility — nobility  of 
style  and  impulse — was  another. 
The  morning  freshness,  the  well- 
ing spontaneity  of  his  music  even 
in  moments  of  exalted  or  pas- 
sionate utterance,  was  continually 
surprising;  it  was  music  not  un- 
!  worthy  of  the  golden  ages  of  the 
;  world. 

"MacDowell  had  not  the  Pro- 
methean imagination,  the  mag- 
niloquent passion,  that  are 
Strauss';  his  art  is  far  less  elabo- 
rate and  subtle  than  that  of  such 
typical  moderns  as  Debussy  and 
d'Indy.  But  it  has  an  order  of 
beauty  that  is  not  theirs,  an  order 
of  eloquence  that  is  not  their'  a 
kind  of  poetry  whose  secrets  iney 
do  not  know  *  *  *  it  is  enough  to 
avow  the  conviction  that  he  pos- 
sessed genius  of  a  rare  order,  that 
he  wrought  nobly  and  valuably  for 
the  art  of  the  country  which  he 
loved." 


COLONY  FOUNDER  FETED 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  95,  Is 
Honored  at  Dinner  Here 

Infirmities  kept  Mrs.  Edward 
McDowell,  95-year-old  widow  of 
the  composer,  in  California  last 
nigrht,  when  a  dinner  was  held  in 
her  honor  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  but  250  guests  nevertheless 
heard  her  voice. 

Mrs.  McDowell,  founder  of  the 
forty-five-year-old  MacDowell  Col- 
ony for  artists,  writers,  composers 
and  others  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
expressed  through  the  medium  of 
a  recording,  her  regret  that  she 
could  not  be  present.  She  also 
thanked  the  group  for  raising  $30,- 
919  toward  a  goal  of  $9^,00.0  foi 
the  colony.  /(~ZJ->1  /* — . 


MRS.  M'DOWELL  HONORED 

96-Year-Ora  Widow  of  Composer 
Wins  Tribute  at  Hartt  College 

HARTFORD,  Conn.,  Nov.  22  (JP\ 
— Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  widow 
of  the  American  composer  and 
founder  of  the  MacDowell  Colony 
for  Atrists  in  Petei-borough,  N.  H., 
received  in  absentia  tonight  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  Julius  Hartt  College 
of  Music  on  the  occasion  of  her 
ninety-sixth  birthday.  I 
!    Carl  Carmer,  the  author,  presi-. 
dent  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  As- 
i  sociation,  paid  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell, describing  her  as  "one  of 
!the  great  women  of  our  country" 
i  who,  he  said,  "has  worked  endless- 
ly and  untiringly  to  provide  a  place 
where  artists  may  work." 

The  college  opened  a  MacDowell 
music  festival  this  afternoon. 


EPIC  OF  MACDOWELL  MEMORIAL 

Aims  and  Ideals  of  Institution  Which  Composer's  Widow 
Developed  and  Struggles  to  Maintain 


By  OLIN  DOWNES 

WE  had  a  rendezvous  with 
a  lady  in  a  secluded  and 
intimate  little  room  in  a 
small  out-of-the-way  ho- J 
tel  where  we  met,  completely  se- 
cure from  interruption  or  intru- 
sion. We  stayed  there  in  the  gath- 
ering' twilighv  hours  after  discre- 
tion, if  not  convention,  should  have 
suggested  departure.  But  she  was 
so  fascinating,  and  she  knew  so 
well  what  she  wanted! 

The  approach  was  romantic,  too. 
It  began  with  a  billet  doux  written 
in  a  clear,  nervous,  somewhat  er- 
ratic feminine  hand  which  aroused 
memories.  "I  hope  you  can  read 
these  words  which  I  can't  see.  I 
wish  you  could  come  down.  I  warn 
you,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  But 
come  if  you  can."  What  transpired 
thereafter  was  not  merely  ro- 
mantic. It  was  epical.  y9 

Magnetic  Personality  "J^/L^ 

For  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
emotion  of  the  epic  that  was 
evoked  by  the  voice  and  the  sin- 
gularly magnetic  personality  of  a 
lady  aflame  with  a  purpose,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  and  invincible 
in  it.  She  stood  at  the  door, 
a  picture  of  courage,  looked  at  us, 
in  a  general  rather  than  specific  t 
direction,  shook  hands  and  said, 
"Find  a  chair  and  make  yourself 
comfortable.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  see 
exactly  what  you  look  like  now" ' 
— which,  after  all,  wasn't  so  bad, 
since  it  might  have  meant  disil- 
lusion. "But  we  shall  do  very  well." 
And  began  to  talk  a  torrent  about 
her  particular  emprise  and  about 
artists  of  the  past  and  present, 
some  of  them  here,  some  gone. 

She  knows  how  to  talk.  Even 
if  she  did  not  know  this .  there 
would  be  the  effect  of  as  stanch 
and  vibrant  a  personality  as  we 
ever  need  to  meet — aged  86,  now 
losing  vision,  full  of  vigor  and 
heartening  interest  in  everybody,, 
with  a  host  of  friends,  and  partic- 
ularly fond  of  young  people,  and 
young  ideas  to  boot — Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell,  widow  of  the  com- 
poser: the  founder,  maintainer  and 
warrior  of  the  faith  which  has  sus- 
tained the  MacDowell  Memorial 
Association  and  its  deeds  for  art! 
and  civilization,  the  cause  for! 
which  she  fights  and  intends  to  see  i 
perpetuated  after  she  has  gone.  | 


A  Good  Record 

The  "favor"  she  asked  was  men- 
tion of  the  institution  which,  as 
she  put  it  with  a  laugh,  has  in  the 
course  of  its  thirty-six  years  sur- 
vived two  world  wars,  a  hurricane 
and  the  panic  of  1929,  and  which 
under  her  leadership  has  rendered 
such  distinguished  and  heroic  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  creative  art  and 
its  ideals. 

The  works  of  the  MacDowell 
Colony  need  but  the  briefest  men- 
tion here,  so  far  as  the  facts  of  its 
organization  and  the  plain  record 
of  its  achievement  and  the  stimulus 
it  has  given  a  generation  of  cre- 
ative artists  are  concerned.  Found- 
ed in  1907,  shortly  before  itac- 
Dowell's  death,  it  was  planned,  in 
his  name  to  afford  young  musi- 
cians and  artists  in  related  fields 
opportunities  for  seclusion  and 
work  such  as  he  had  found  in  his 


at  the  foot 


cabin  in  the  forest 
j  of  Monadnock. 

Six  hundred  acres  were  secured 
of  this  territorj"  at  Peterboro, 
,N.  H.  In,  the  course  of  years  and: 
through  the  herculean  efforts  if 
Mrs.  MacDowell,  who  gave  all  her 
considerable  earnings  and  personal 
resources  to  the  undertaking',  and; 
to  generous  and  highly  cooperative; 
persons  who  aided  her  as  workers 
or  contributors  of  funds,  twenty- 
four  permanent  studios,  each  well 
isolated  from  the  other,  and  set  in 
the  woods,  have  been  built  and 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  nec- 
essary conveniences  and  facilities 
for  the  occupants. 

From  the  first  years  of  its 
foundation,  when  the  young  Chal- 
mers Clifton,  then  a  brilliant  talent 
just  coming  into  its  own,  scored 
and  conducted  a  very  impressive 
pageant  symbolic  of  the  colony's 
purposes,  musicians  were  attracted 
there.  Henry  F.  Gilbert,  who  was 
MacDowell's  first  American  pupil! 
in  composition,  found  aid  and  in- ! 
spiration  in  this  environment.  The: 
list  of  composers  would  be  a  long 
one.  Included  among  recent  fig- 
ures are  names  prominent  in 
American  composition  today — 
Aaron  Copland,  Roy  Harris,  Doug- 
las Moore,  Ruth  Crawford,  David 
Diamond. 

Beneficial  Contacts 

The  musicians  undoubtedly  have 
reaped  a  special  benefit  by  con- 
tact with  workers  in  other  arts, 
who  included,  among  the  winners 
of  thirteen   Pulitzer  Prizes.  Mar- 


garet Widdemer  for  poetry,  Edward 
Arlington  Robinson  for  poetry,  \ 
Willa  Cather  for  "One  of  Ours," 
Douglas  Moore  for  music,  Leonora| 
Speyer  f or  poetry,  Stephen  Vincent! 
Benet  for  poetry,  Thornton  Wilder  | 
for  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,"  j 
Julia  Peterkin  for  "Scarlet  Sister! 
Mary,"  Thornton  Wilder  for  "Our! 
Town,"  John  Gould  Fletcher  and 
Marya  Zaturenska  for  poetry.  It1 
is  a  question  whether  much  of  the1 
finest  poetry  that  Edward  Robin-1 
json  wrote  would  ever  have  seen  the! 
light  had  it  not  been  for  the  colony 
and  the  Veltin  Studio  where  he 
did  so  much  of  his  productive  work. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  iso- 
lated example. 

Mrs.  MacDowell  told  us  that  last 
summer  in  wartime  the  work  of 
the  colony  went  forward  with  a  de- 
gree of  intenseness  and  fraternity 
among  the  artists  that  she  had  not 
seen  equaled  in  any  previous  sea- 
son. Wartime  urgencies  of  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  spiritual  kind  con- 
duced to  this.  It  was  found  that 
the  combined  ration  cards  of  the 
members  helped  greatly  in  the  food 
situation.  Shortages  of  convey- 
ance and  of  necessary  manual  labor 
were  met  more  than  once  by  the 
igroup  clubbing  together  and  put- 
ting their  hands  to  what  was 
necessary  while  the  creative  work 
went  on  apace.  In  new  ways  the 
colony  proved  itself. 

How  Expenses  Are  Met 

Its  expenses  have  been  met  in 
major  part,  we  believe,  through 
thirty-six  years — this  is  the  thirty- 
seventh — by  the  inexhaustible  and 
indefatigable  labors  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell. She  has  toured  the  coun- 
try, north  to  south,  coast  to 
coast;  given,  among'  other  things, 
hundreds  of  lecture  recitals  of 
MacDowell's  piano  music,  presented 
jwith  the  skill  of  a  sensitive  and 
accomplished  pianist  and  distin- 
guished also  by  her  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  as  a  speaker.  There 
■were  years  of  physical  distress 
when  these  tours  ".  ere  given  on 
crutches,  and  every  summer  th.e 
direction  of  the  colony,  with  its 
various  problems  of  practical  ad- 
ministration and  not  always  prac- 
tical though  temperamental  human 
nature. 

"One  of  the  Help?" 

Who  else  could  have  conducted 
this  noble  and  difficult  undertak- 
ing, indispensable  to  the  progress 
of  American  art,  with  such  energy, 
faith  and  understanding? 


Mrs.  MacDowell  has  spared  no 
effort,  however  great  or  trivial. 
One  day  a  lady  rode  up  in  a  shining 
limousine  to  the  colony  residence 
and  saw  another  lady  in  working 
j  attire  looking  about  her  with  the 
Ipreoccupation  of 'a  very  busy  per- 
son. "Are  you,"  asked  the  visitor, 
"one  of  the  help?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  composer's 
I  widow,  for  immediate  purposes  in- 
'cognito,  "I'm  one  of  the  help."  It 
was  strictly  true! 

But  her  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities are  in  no  wise  ended.  They 
will  not  be  until  she  is  ended  her- 
jself,  an  approaching  event  which 
jin  no  wise  dismays  or  saddens  her. 
She  is  now  looking  hard  and 
straight  at  the  future  of  the  col- 
ony. Its  work  must  be  sustained 
now  and  deficits  dispersed,  and  its 
perpetuation  secured.  These  are 
not  small  or  easy  aims,  nor  is  the 
present  time  propitious  for  raising 
money. 

Donations  Must  Wait 

Large  donations,  which  certainly 
should  be  secured  for  this  invalu-i 
able  institution,  must  wait  for  a 
later  day.  Facing  this  fact,  the 
MacDowell  Memorial  Association 
is  devoting  its  greatest  efforts  this 
year  to  securing  what  it  calls  "stu- 
dio maintenance"  funds.  The  com- 
paratively modest  sum  of  $2,500  is 
sufficient  for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  a  studio,  covering  ex- 
penses for  insurance,  water,  repairs 
and  fuel.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  direct  and  practical  way  of 
facing  the  problems  of  the  yearly 
deficit,  and  it  also  looks  toward 
the  future.  If  the  studios  are  self- 
'maintaining  a  large  portion  of  the 
annual  expense  of  the  colony,  aside 
from  the  care  of  the  roads,  the 
building  in  wintertime,  the  kitch- 
ens, and  so  forth,  will  be  materi- 
ally reduced.  And  if  by  any  bad 
fortune  the  colony  hould  have  to! 
suspend  its  activities  for  a  period, 
those  interested  in  its  survival 
would  find  the  building's  in  repair 
and  ready  to  be  used  as  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  immediate  and  prob- 
ably the  most  practicable  objective. 
But  there  is  woeful  need  of  added 
■reserves.  Mrs.  MacDowell's  report 
to  her  committee  is  eloquent  of 
this.  "The  colony  is  thirty-six, 
years  old  and  those  who  helped  us 
[so  generously  through  many  years 
ihave,  alas,  died  and  their  annual 
subscriptions  have  ceased.  I  know 
1  wish  we  could  evolve  some  plan 
for  getting  new  members."  That 
'is  the  story,  .the  epic  of  a  splendid 
and  courageous  fight  in  the  name 
of  a  great  American  composer  for 
humanity's  need.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  struggle  too  will  find  support 
back  of  the  battle  line.  i 


Mac  Dowell  s  Music 


By  VIRGIL  THOMSON 


REVISITING  the  music  of  Edward  MacDowell,  through  copies 
found  in  a  borrowed  house,  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  your 
reviewer's  late  summer  vacation.  What  the  larger  works  would 
sound  like  nowadays— the  two  Suites  for  Orchestra,  the  two  piano 
concertos  and  the  four  piano  sonatas— he  does  not  know,  because  he 
has  not  for  many  years  handled  their  scores;  and  they  have  almost 
disappeared  from  our  metropolitan  programs.  But  the  shorter 
piano  works— the  "Woodland  Sketches,"  the  "New  England  Sketches" 
and  the  "Sea  Pieces" — have  kept  an  extraordinary  freshness  through 
the  years.  Rereading  them  brought  the  reflection  that  although  no 
living  American  would  have  written  them  in  just  that  way  (the  Wag- 
nerian harmonic  texture  having  passed  out  of  vogue),  no  living  Ameri- 
can quite  could  have  written  them,  either. 

*      *  * 

Musical  Landscape  Painting 

T  ET  US  take  them  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  are  not.  They 
are  landscapes  mostly,  landscapes  with  and  without  figures,  liter- 
ary or  historical  evocations,  morceaux  de  geure.  The  test  of  such  pieces 
is  their  power  of  evocation.  Couperin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and 
Debussy  are  the  great  masters  of  genre  painting  in  music;  Grieg,  Sme- 
tana  and  possibly  Albeniz  or  Villa-Lobos  its  lesser  luminaries.  Mac- 
Dowell might  well  rank  with  these  last  if  he  had  had  access  to 
a  body  of  folklore  comparable  in  extent  to  theirs,  an  access  that  Amer- 
icans do  have,  in  fact,  now.  He  tfevined  the  problems  of  style  that 
face  American  composers,  but  he  was  not  able  to  solve  them  single- 
handed.  So  he  borrowed  more  from  German  sources  than  he  would 
have  liked,  I  think,  and  more  than  anybody  has  to  do  today. 

Nevertheless,  the  scenes  he  describes  are  vivid.  His  rhythmic  con- 
tours evoke  the  stated  subject  quickly,  accurately.  No  other  American 
composer  has  painted  a  wild  rose  or  an  iceberg,  a  water  lily  or  a  de- 
serted farmhouse  so  neatly.  The  rendering  is  concise,  the  outline  defi- 
nite. No  piece  is  a  rewriting  of  any  other.  Each  is  itself,  economical, 
elegant,  clearly  projected.  The  impersonality  of  the  procedure  is  proof 
of  the  author's  sincerity;  its  evocative  power  is  proof  of  his  high  skill 
as  a  craftsman.  MacDowell  did  not  leave  his  mark  on  music  as  a 
stylist;  he  left  us  merely  a  repertory  of  unforgettable  pieces,  all  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  and  all  charming.  And  he  left  to  American 
composers  an  example  of  clear  thought  and  objective  workmanship 
that  has  been  an  inspiration ^to  us^all.  ^      //"J-  (fty  /l"*/. 

Immortal  Sketches 

'T'HERE  is  a  movement  on  foot  toward  influencing  the  American 
■*■  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  place  Ms  bust  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
at  New  York  University.  Stephen  Foster  is  the  only  writer  of  music 
there  honored  at  present.  MacDowell  could  not  be  in  better  company, 
because  his  music,  like  that  of  Foster,  is  part  of  every  American's  cul- 
ture who  has  any  musical  culture.  Everybody  has  played  it,  loved  it.  re- 
membered it.  Just  as  no  student  who  ever  attended  MacDowell's  classes 
at  Columbia  University  ever  forgot  the  master's  penetrating  observa- 
tions about  music,  no  musician  or  no  music  lover  has  ever  forgotten  the 
delicate  firmness  of  MacDowell's  melody,  the  exactitude  with  which -his 
rhythm  (and  his  piano  figuration,  too)  depicts  the  picturesque.  To 
have  become,  whether  by  sheer  genius  for  music  making,  as  in  Foster's ; 
case,  or,  as  in  MacDowell's,  by  the  professional  exercise  of  a  fully 
trained  gift  and  by  an  integrity  of  attitude  unequaled  in  our  musical 
history,  "part  and  parcel  of  every  musical  American's  musical  thought 
Is,  iq  any  meaning  of  the  term,  it  seems  to  me,  immortality. 


Music  Colony  Founder 
'Just  One  of  the  Help' 

To  celebrate  the  95th  anniver- 
sary on  Nov.  22  of  Mrs.  Edward 
MacDowell,  widow  of  the  com-; 
poser,  contributions  toward  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  Mac- 
Dow  ell  Colony  at  Peterboro, 
N.H..  for  creative  musicians, 
painters,  and  writers,  which  she 
set  up  in  his  memory  more  than, 
a  quarter  century  ago,  are  com- 
ing in  from  music  lovers  all  over 
the  country. 

Preparing  for  a  broadcast  in- 
terview with  James  Fassett  in 
the  intermission  of  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  -  Symphony  pro-) 
gram  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Mrs.  MacDowell' 
said  that  she  received  a  good 
description  of  herself  not  Ipng 
ago  ?*\ti+t 

At  Peterboro,  she  recalled, 
she  was  walking  up  to  the  hall 
at  the  Colony  on  a  hot  and  dusty, 
dsy.  "A  great  big  limousine 
came  along,"  she  said,  "and  a 
lady  inside  stopped  and  asked 
if  I  would  like  a  lift.  She  asked 
me  questions  about  the  Colony, 
and  just  before  we  reached  the 
entrance  she  turned  to  me  and 
said,  'Are  you  one  of  the  help?' 
And  I  said,  'Yes,  I'm  one  of  the 
help.'  And  that's  just  "iVhaVi  am." 


Boston  Festival  Orchestra  played  i 
the  Pageant  in  1912-13-14;  another1 
combination  of  musicians  was  en- 
gaged for  1919.  At  first  there  were, 
28  men.  The  number  gradually, 
was  increased  to  50.  Two  out-! 
standing  conductors  got  their  first 
start  at  the  Peterborough  con- 
certs—Howard Barlow  of  present 
radio  fame,  and  Chalmers  Clifton, 
who  in  later  years  conducted  the 
Pageants  of  Lexington  and  Plym- 
outh. 

As  pretty  a  picture  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  was  Marion 
MacDowell  driving  about  the 
countryside  with  her  own  horse 
and  buggy.  She  was  first  of  all 
a  manager.  Indeed  she  was  an 
originator,  a  prophet,  a  pioneer, 
and  stage  manager.  The  Mac- 
Dowell Colony  was  a  product  of 
her  brain.  For  years  she  trav- 
eled all  over  this  country  and 
Mexico,  giving  400  lecture-reci- 
tals of  her  husband's  music  In 
order  that  it  may  endure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
concerts,  the  orchestra  men  car- 
ried their  instruments  down  a 
short  dusty  road  to  the  cemetery 
where  they  played  "To  a  Wild 


Composer  MacDowell's 
Widow  Is  Honored  at  95 

By  HENRY  WOELBER 


Af  the  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestral 
ita  Carnegie  Hall,  Nov.  16,  a  greati 
honor  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Edward! 
A.  MacDowell,  widow  of  America's  I 
famous  composer.  It  was  to  com-1 
memorate  the  memory  of  herj 
noted  husband,  and  also  to  note 
Mrs.  MacDowell's  95th  birthday, 
anniversary,  which  occurs  today. 
TO'TN  TURNS  OUT 

Her  fellow  townspeople  in  Peter-  [ 
borough.  N.  H.,  turned  out  en' 
masse  Aug.  15  to  celebrate  >  "Mar- 
ion MacDowell  Day."  This  was 
done  a  little  in  advance  of  her 
birthday  on  account  of  the  prob- 
ability of  more  favorable  weather 
at  that  time  of  year. 

To  poets,  artists,  musicians  and 
composers,  site  of  the  MacDow- 
ell Colony  at  Peterborough  is  a 
haven  of  rest,  a  retreat.  There 
are  many  little  cabins  to  afford 
seclusion  and  privacy  for  those  in- 
tent on  creative  work,  f^0^ 

The  late  George  W.  Stewart's 


Rose"  at  MacDowell's  grave,  a 
quiet  .ting  place  for  a  man  so 
talented  and  so  famous. 

The  concerts  were  given  in  a! 
natural  amphitheater  in  the  side1 
of  a  mountain,  usually  at  sunset. 
Some  tall  pines  were  removed  to 
allow  the  setting  sun  to  radiate 
its  full  beauty  on  nature's  stage 
so  filled  with  people. 

MASTER  PIANIST 

Edward  A.  MacDowell  in  his 
youth  became  a  master  pianist. 
He  played  with  the  Kneisel  String 
Quartet  (from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Nov.  19,  1888;  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  (which 
really  is  the  predecessor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  -  Sym- 
hony),  March  5,  1899;  and  two 
performances  the  same  year  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  when  Wil- 
helm  Gericke  was  conductor,  and 
with  Van  der  Stucken  at  an  Ameri- 
can concert  in  Paris. 

His  "Indian  Suite"  was  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
!York,  Jan.  23,  1896.  Thus  his  repu- 
tation was  secured.  Although  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  an  early 
death,  he  had  written  extensiveJv 


:or  orchestra,  piano  and  voice. 

The  "Piano  Concerto  in  A  Mi- 
nor" was  played  at  the  Peter- 
borough, featured  by  Ernest 
Hutchison,  renowned  virtuoso, 
who  at  one  time  was  director 
of  the  Juiiliard  Foundation. 
Among  his  piano  teachers  were 
Teresa  Carreno,  and  Marmontel 
in  Paris.  After  three  years  in 
France,  he  went  to  Lebert  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  then 
during  the  summer  of  1883,  to 
Ehlert  in  Wiesbaden. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
joined  the  class  of  Karl  Heymann, 
and  also  the  class  in  composition 


woods  in  Peterborough,  and  the 
haunted  forests  of  Germany,  where 
he  learned  so  much,  and  which 
he  brought  back  to  his  beloved 

America 
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under  Joachim  Raff,  director  of 
the  conservatory.  MacDowell  then 
became  a  teacher  at  Darmstaff 
and  Frankfort,  and  in  1882,  at  the 
instance  of  Raff,  went  to  Weimar 
to  visit  Liszt. 

He  played  his  first  concerto  for 
that  master,  with  D'Albert  at  the 
second  pianoforte,  and  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Allgemeiner 
Deutscher  Musicverein  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  Then  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton where  he  taught  and  gave  con- 
certs. His  European  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  Chair  of  Music  at  the 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
but  after  some  time  a  fatal  illness 
overcame  him,  and  the  great  tal- 
ents of  a  great  American  were 
lost,  irretrievably,  forever. 

OF  QUAKER  FAMILY 

MacDowell  was  born  of  a  Qua- 
ker family  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try. By  training  and  environment 
he  was  a  cosmopolitan.  The 
works  of  MacDowell  smack  of  the 


Winners  of  Awards  From  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 


t  Herald  Tribune — Acme 

Winners  of  awards  in  three  fields  at  last  night's  joint  ceremonial  of  the  American  Academy  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.    Left  to  right  or  e  Jose  Ferrer,  who  received  the  1949  medal  for  good 
speech  on  the  American  stage;  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  honored  for  distinguished  service  to  the  arts, 
and  Frederick  Lafo  Olmsted,  winner  of  the  gold  medal  for  architecture 

Academy  and  Institute  Confer 
Arts  and  Letters  Awards 


Awards  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  were  presented  yesterday 
to  three  men  and  a  woman  at  the 
annual  joint  ceremonial  at  the 
academy  auditorium,  632  West 
156th  Street.  The  exercises,  at- 
tended by  500  members  and  guests, 
also  included  presentation  of  fif- 
teen are  and  letiers  ..giants  0{ 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of 
Brookline.  Mass..  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  authorities  on  city 
planinng  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture, became  the  first  land- 
scape architect  to  receive  the 
Academy's  Gold  Medal.  He  was 
honored  for  many  contributions  in 
his  field,  including  the  plan  he 
devised  in  1901  which  initiated  the 
beautification  progress  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Others  honored  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward MacDowell,  widow  of  the 
celebrated  composer,  for  her  work 
in  founding  and  maintaining  the 
MacDowell  Colony  for  artists  at 


Peterborough,  N.  H.;  Jose  Ferrer, 
actor,  who  is  currently  starring  in 
"The  Silver  Whistle"  at  the  Bilt- 
more,  for  good  speech'  on  the 
stage,  with  particular  reference  to 
his  performance  in  Shakespeare's 
"Othello,"  and  Thomas  Mann, 
novelist,  on  whom  tne  Academy's 
Award  of  Merit  for  Fiction  was 
conferred  in  absentia. 

E.  M.  Forster,  English  novelist 
who  came  to  this  country  at  the 
invitation  of  the  academy  and  the 
institute  especially  to  address  the 
ceremonial,  delivered  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  Blashfleld  Founda- 
tion Lecture.  His  theme  was  "Art 
for  Art's  Sake." 

Recipients  of  the  arts  and  letters 
grants  were  Leonie  Adams,  James 
Agee,  Joseph  Campbell,  Alfred  Ka- 
zin,  Vincent  McHugh  and  James 
Stern,  for  literature:  John  Cage, 
Louis  Mennini  and  Stefan  Wolpe, 
for  music;  Federico  Castellon,  Carl 
Hall,  Henry  Kreis,  John  McCrady, 
William  Pachner  and  Harry  Wic- 
key,  for  art. 

Four  new  members  Inducted  by 


the  academy  were  William  Faulk- 
ner, Leon  Kroll,  John  Steinbeck 
and  Mark  Van  Doren.  Thirteen  in- 
ducted by  the  institute  were  Ger- 
trude Lathrop,  Bruce  Moore, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Zoltan  Sepeshy 
and  Ralph  Walker,  in  the  art  sec- 
tion; Malcolm  Cowley,  E.  E  Cum- 
mings,  John  Gould  Fletcher  Fran- 
cis Hackett,  Christopher  Isher- 
wood.  Alfred  Kreymborg  and  Allen 
■tate,  in  the  literature  section, 
and  Igor  Stravinsky,  in  the  music 
section. 

Great  Lady 
Of  Music 


BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

No  one  who  heard  the  tran- 
scribed voice  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mad-1 
Dowell  during  the  intermission 
period  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  broad- 
cast could  have  failed  to  be  both 
moved  and  impressed.  Here  was  a 
woman,  who  yesterday  passed  her 
:95th  birthday,  speaking  clearly  andj 
interestingly  regarding  the  great 
work  she  has  done  in  realizing  her  I 
composer  husband's  dream  of  an 
artists'  colony  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dunng  the  24  years  she  was 
married  to  MacDowell,  she  neg- 
lected her  own  piano  playing, 
ithough  she  was  his  piano  pupil 
when  she  married  him  in  Germany 
in  18S4.  Then,  when  she  found  she 
could  ra'se  money  for  the  Mac- 
Dowell colony  at  Peterborough  in 
that  way.  at  the  age  of  50  she  began 
to  give  recitals  of  her  husband's 
music.  Tr.e  colony  is  anything  but 
self-supporting  and  during  the  past 
months  efforts  have  been  made  to 
raise  a  sustaining  fund  of  $95,000. 
Last  Friday,  on  the  eve  of  her 
birthday,  author  Carl  Cramer,  an 
ex-colonist,  presented  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell with  a  check  at  a  gathering 
held  in  her  honor  at  New  York's 
Waldorf  Astoria. 

»  *  * 
We  were  reminded  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell at  Jordan  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Nov.  6,  when  Helen  Dane 
placed  the  "Eroica"  Sonata  on  her 
recital  program  in  anticipation  of 
that  event.  The  fact  that  the  piece 
has  faded  a  bit  in  the  course  of 
years  was  only  to  apparent.  More 
enduring  than  any  of  the  four 
piano  sonatas  is  MacDowell's 
Second  Piano  Concerto.  Mrs.  Mac- 
'Dowell  wrote  me  two  years  ago 
that  in  the  preceeding  12  months 
she  had  received  programs  on 
which  it  figured  from  such  widely 
separated  points  as  Rome,  Vienna 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Mrs.  MacDowell  Is  V5;| 
200AttendWaldorfParty 

A  birthday  party  was  held  for 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  widow  of 
the  American  composer,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  last  night,  and  it 
was  reported  that  more  than 
$30,000  had  been  contributed  dur- 
ing the  current  campaign  for 
funds  to  support  the  MacDowell 
Colony  which  she  founded  forty- 
five  years  ago  at  Peterborough, 

The  laJge^ndi^uL  contribu- 
tion was  $8,612  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and 
Carl  Carmer,  author  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Edward  MacDowell 
Association,  who  announced  the 
fund  results,  noted  that  further 
contributions  were  anticipated 
during  December,  which  is  tradi- 
tionally known  as  MacDowell 
month  among  members  of  the 
Federation. 

I  Mrs.  MacDowell,  who  Is  ninety- 
five  today,  spends  the  winters  at 
the  home  of  her  friend,  Miss  Nina 
Maude  Richardson,  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  was  unable  to  attend. 
But  Miss  Richardson  was  present, 
and  Mrs.  MacDowell  made  a 
speech  in  Los  Angeles,  greeting 
the  guests,  and  it  was  recorded  on 
tape  and  played  back  to  the  more 
than  200  persons  who  attended 
last  night. 

Mrs.  MacDowell  reviewed  the 
[history  of  the  colony,  noted  that 
since  it  was  established  more  than 
twenty  Pulitzer  Prize  works  had 
been  produced  there,  and  said  she 
hoped  it  might  ultimately  be  open 
"at  least  eight  months  of  the 
year." 

Among  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Rudolph  Ganz,  composer,  conduc- 
tor and  pianist;  Mrs.  Ada  Holding 
Miller,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs;  and 
Dougles  Moore,  president  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  Among  those  who  per- 
formed were  Gladys  Swartout, 
mezzo-soprano,  Barbara  Gibson, 
coloratura  soprano,  John  Corigli- 
ano,  violinists,  Maurice  Eisenberg, 
cellist,  John  Kirkpatrick,  pianist, 
and  Arpad  Sandor,  pianist. 


Mrs.  MacDowell  Wins 
Hadley  Music  Medal 

eS^K.  May  15  fAP)-MrS. 
■Edward  MacDowell,  widow  of  the 

was  awarded  he 
Henry  Hadley  Medal  "for  outstand- 

bvS  (h»  Vwet-t0  ,Ameri«n  music" 
ey  the  National  Association  for 
f"'™  Composers  and  conduc! 

honor  *v,aWard  .Was  named  in 
honor  of  the  association's  founder. 

I  he  association  also  founded  a 
fellowship  in  creative  music  in 
memory  of  Hadley  at  the  MacIW 
eu  colony  m  Peterborough  N  w 
which  has  been  maintained  and  de- 
veloped largely  through  Mrs 
Dowell's  effortsj^^^. 


ARTIST  COLONIES  URGED 

Widow  of  Composer  MacDowell 
S«y»  Dozens  Are  Needed 

Dozens  of  new  colonies  where 
the  best  possible  working  condi- 
tions for  creative  artists  can  be 
.provided  should  be  set  up  after  the 
iwar  on  the  same  financial  basis 
(as  endowed  universities,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward A.  MacDowell,  widow  of  the 
American  composer,  said  yester- 

Interviewed  here  on  her  eightv- 
seventh  birthday,  Mrs.  MacDowell 
kIyHa  .that  such  centers  be  estab- 
lished for  the  many  "beginners"  in 
the  arts  who  are  bound  to  embark 
on  careers  as  composers,  writers 
painters  and  sculptors  when  the 
present  world  crisis  ends. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the 
colony   at   Peterborough    N  H 
which   she   founded  thirty-seven 

l*Z  tg°  \S,a  £ibute  to  her  "US- 
band,  Mrs.  MacDowell  said- 

For  the  past  ten  years  we 
haven  t  been  able  to  begin  to  take 
all  the  people  who  have  applied 
We  now  can  accept  only  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  have 
some  achievement  behind  them— 
and  not  young  students. 

"There  ought  to  be  dozens  of 
such  places,  with  Fellowship- 
available  to  those  who  need  them 
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Log  Cabin  for  Creative  Artists  | 
M'Dowell's  Dream  Come  True 

By  HAYDN  PEARSON 

kw  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H.— "Sometimes,"  Mrs.  Edward 
McDowell  said  in  her  soft,  clear  voice,  "it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  when  a  dream  begins  and  when  it  ends.  This  Colony 
is  MacDowell's  dream  and  I  am  sure  it  will  continue,  for 
it  has  come  to  stand  for  something  fine  in  American  life 
It  represents  something  on  which  we/^annot  put  a  dollar 
mark."         ((-3.0  -  ff  /tf£+Jt*C 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  and  I  talked  for  an  hour  in 
the  room  that  has  become  a  revered  shrine  to  American 
musicians.  It  is  the  music  room  of  a  rambling  old  Cape 
Codder;  MacDowell's  piano  still  stands  at  the  place  where 
he  practiced  and  composed. 

400  to  500  Concerts  to  Aid  Dream 


Mrs,  MacDowell  never  lost 
sight  of  the  dream  they  had 
dreamed  together  of  a  sanctuary 
among  the  New  Hanpshire  hills 
where  creative  artists  could  come 
for  a  period  each  summer  and 
work  in  quietness.  In  the  quest 
of  that  dream  Mrs.  MacDowell 
gave  between  400  and  500  con- 
certs; she  traveled  10  times  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  She  was  50  when 
she  started  out  to  achieve  the 
dream  and  she  has  never  lost  the 
faith  that  has  carried  her  through 
difficult  periods. 

It  was  her  faith  in  MacDowell 
that  induced  him  to  relinquish 
teaching  and  devote  himself  to 
composing  and  concert  work.  In 
1896,  by  happy  chance,  they  had 
bought  an  old  farm  house  here 
in  Peterborough.  There  were  also 
three  large  barns  and  100  acres 
of  land  included  for  the  $1500; 
They  built  a  music  room  for  the 
composer,  but  household  noises 
were  inevitably  distracting.  At 
that  time,  MacDowell  had  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Columbia;  he  needed 
absolute  quiet  for  summer  crea- 
tive work. 

famous  Idea 

famous  Log  Cabin  idea.  One  sum- 
CL^'6,  Mac?owell  gave  her 
husband  a  cabin  deep  in  the 
woodland  where  he  could  work 
without  any  distractions.  Mac- 
Dowell s  own  experience  had  con- 
firmed m  his  mind  his  suspicions 
of  what  creative  artists  suffered 
In  vast,  impersonal  communities 
MacDowell  wanted  to  provide  a 
sanctuary  where  creative  workers 
in  the  arts  could  live  and  work 
in  the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  environment. 


It  is  history  now.  The  MacDow- 
ell colony  is  world  famous  and  is 
serving  a  vital  need  in  the  na- 
tion's culture.  "We  are  so  young 
a  nation,"  Mrs.  MacDowell  said 
with  the  gentle  smile  so  many 
know  who  have  listened  to  her 
playing  and  to  her  talks  about 
the  Colony.  "We  are  impatient 
to  get  things  done.  But  I  know 
that  as  the  decades  pass,  we  shall 
gradually  learn  that  the  fine  arts 
have  an  essential  place  in  a  na- 
tion's life." 

Cataracts  have  decreased  the 
sight  of  this  gentlewoman's  eyes 
but  they  have  not  impaired  her 
vision.  At  90,  she  fell  and  broke 
her  hip,  but  the  indomitable  spirit 
that  had  waged  the  good  fight 
for  so  many  crucial  years,  carried 
her  through.  With  her  good  friend 
Nina  Maud  Richardson,  she  was 
soon  riding  about  the  village 
again.  Today  the  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell Association  hasftharge  of 
operating  the  Colony.  Scores  of 
clubs,  sororities,  associations  and' 
individuals  gladly  contribute  to 
the  support  of  this  home  of  the 
creative  arts. 

Great  Names 

One  can  mention  great  names 
that  have  been  at  the  Colony: 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Henry 
F.  Gilbert,  Mabel  Daniels,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  Elizabeth  Jones,  Du- 
bose  and  Dorothy  Heyward,  Her- 
vey  Allen,  Stephen  Benet  and 
Douglas  Moore.  As  I  sat  and  talk-1 
ed  with  Mrs.  MacDowell,  some- 
how the  world-given  halo  that  is 
so  apt  to  condense  around  great 
creative  personalities  faded  away. 

I  saw  something  more— some- 
thing greater,    something  that 


Ibrought  a  smart  to  the  eyes  even 
as  it  brought  a  lift  to  the  heart, 
jln  the  soft  light  that  came: 
jthrough  the  window  from  the 
west,  the  inner  glow  showed  in 
her  face.  And  as  we  talked,  some- 
how, the  fact  that  24  Pulitzer 
winners  had  worked  at  the  Colony 
did  not  seem  very  important. 

Here  on  the  hilltop  above  the 
Nubanusit  River,  in  the  midst  of 
quiet  woods  and  valleys,  with 
Monadnock  rising  against  tA  sky 
jto  the  west  and  Pack  Monadnock 
to  the  east,  a  dream  has  come 
true.  A  gentle,  brave  heart  ,with 
unfaltering  courage  and  ceaseless 
devotion  to  the  great  composer's 
ideals  has  given  her  life  to  the 
realization  of  that  dream. 


Mrs.  MacDowell  Honored 
At  90th  Anniversary  Year 


Women's  Activities 


By  Bt.  y  Driscoll  . 

Staff  Writer  of  Ttip  ch-lstian  Science  Monitor 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  Hon-     Mrs.  MacDov  .  . 

°Jary  President  of  the  Edward  terest  throu  eh"tui  f  Prln«PaI  in- 
MacDowell  Memorial  Association,  the  wehJ™ hi  s  haS  ?uen 
who  is  observing  her  90th  anni-  weJtare their 
versary  this  month,  was    active  pr?y^  ^^d^n 'Se 


every  day  this  past  summer  serv 
mg  as  good  will  ambassador  to 
the  Colony  folks  who  came  to 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
for  "creative  work,"  in  the  arts, 
according  to  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoff- 
man, of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  as  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs,  presided  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  today  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  MacDowell,  whom  she  has 
known  for  more  than  40  years 
Mrs.  MacDowell  sent  greetings 
and    was    represented    at  th 
luncheon    by    her  friend 
Mabel  Danie" 
ton 


Daniels,  composer,  of  1 
rf  "Austin,  Wthe  Arthu 


nf„g  £al  S°l2ny,  Sounds,  she  also 
pm  chased  the  land  adjoining  the 
Co  ony  called  the  Peterborough 
Golf  C  ub.  This  she  gave,  so  that 
the  Colonists  might  have  an  op- 
portunity for  recreation,  when 
they  were  not  working  in  one  of 
the  many  cabins  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

While  most  of  the  Colony  had 
to  be  rebuilt  after  the  1938  hur- 
ricane, Mr.  MacDowell's  cabin 
v/as  not  disturbed.  Today  it  is 
much  as  he  left  it.  Wild  animals 
often  venture  into  the  woodland 
Miss  surrounding  it. 
~°s-l  °nce  a  year  Mrs.  MacDowell 
sponsors  the  first  meeting  of  the 


Henry  'Austin,  *of*  the  Arthur  V  n  *  . 
Schmidt  Music  Company  Boston  ?e,terbo[?lif h  Women's  Club  in 
publishers  of  many  of  Edward  ™,,ony  Residents  at  the  Col- 
MacDowell's  works,  also  was  y  ,provide  the  program.  This 
present  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs  Jef-5  Levent  was  held  last  month, 
MacDowell.  The  Schmidt  Com-  Wmh..Mrs.-.  MacDowe_ll  the  hostess 


pany,  through  its  understanding  o„  W0  ^e!ks  ag0  Mrs-  MacDc  „ 
of  the  problems  of  the  American  ^"received  several  officers  of  the 
composer,  years  ago   agreed  to  ~   u  Federation    of  .  Music 

publish  the  works  of  Mr  Mac-  ?lubs  ~  Hlllcrest.  Mrs.  Guy  Pat- 
Dowell,  who  never  was  con-  lV*on  Gannett,  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 
sidered  a  wealthy  man.  Mr  Austin  , lame.  International  Music  Re- 
spoke  very  simply  of  his  connec-  v  ?"S  Chairman;  Mrs.  Royden  J. 
tion  with  the  family,  for  as  he  7  J1'  ?f  Chicago,  National  Presi- 
expresses  it.  "Mrs.  MacDowell  al-  £en. '  ,  '  Ada  Holding  Miller, 
ways  was  adverse  to  sentimen-  Najlonal  Convention  Chairman, 
tality.  and  Mrs.  Russell  T.  Hatch,  of  Mel- 

Dunng  the  years  that  Mrs  ^0S<V  New  England  District  Presi- 
MacDowell  was  on  tour  through-,dent- 
out  the  country  in  behalf  of  the 
Music  Colony,  playing  her  hus- 
bands compositions,  Miss  Ninai 
Maude  Richardson,,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  toured  with  her  as 
narrator  for  the  color  pictures  she  I 
showed  of  life  at  the  Colony.  ! 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  Mrs.  MacDowell  has 
discontinued  her  concert  tours 
Prior  to  hat  time  she  had  raised 
almost  $100,000  for  the  Colony 
Her  concerts  always  ,were  free,' 
but  individuals  who  became  in- 
terested m  the  project  through! 
listening  to  her  and  seeing  the; 
pictures,  often  contributed 

Only  last  year  Mrs.  MacDowell 
who  was  known  as  Marian  Nevin 
during  her  career  as  a  concert 
pianist,  resigned  as  President  of! 
the  Edward  MacDowell  Associa- 
tion. 

i  n£,he  Ass°eiation  was  formed  in 
1907  for  the  purpose  of  "estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  at  Peter- 
borough ...  a  Colony  where 
working  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  endur- 
ing works  of  imagination  shall 
be  provided  for  creative  artists." 

Since  the  Association  always 
has  paid  taxes  on  its  grounds,  and 
the  cost  per  visitor  at  the  Colony 
is  said  to  be  three  or  four  time's 
what  he  or  she  pays,  the  con- 
tributions help  to  defray  these 
expenses. 


formed  during  the  year. 

Tone-Drama  Produced 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  who 
has  worked  at  the  Colony  in 
previous  years,  reported    hat  h 

bei's'-^H  td  EmWess  Remem- 
peis,    had  its  world  premiere  in 

fi,°s  ,ySdVPla/ed  ^  Kurt  Rehe 
nrst  'cellist  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Ernil 
Danenberg.  pianist. C 
Aaron  Copland,  who "spent  last 

™£Jn  Mexic°'  has  "ad  '» 
from  .fommissions,  "Letter 

Ne 'w"tten  for  the  Blue 
Networks     broadcast    bv  pauJ 

2?*S!S «  ratio  orchestra,  and 
^f8*^  Spring,"    a  ballet 
given    at    the    Chamber  Music 
Son  of/3/        Coolidge  Founda- 
Dm-inJ    h?  Library  of  Congress. 
ChprV.    m?   summer  Flnnie 
Sac  les    P'"on     completed  "A 
STt?a.Saga^£ia-  and 
Among  Copywriters,  Laura 
■  wael  ha!  oubhshed  a  new  book 
Washington  Irving— Explorer  of 
American  Legend."  Nancy  By rd 
Tur  ner  completed  a  book  of  lyrics 
A  luvenile  by  her,  "The  Day  It 
Rained  Cats  and  Dogs"  has  been 
S™?ed  for  publication  Jeln 
wortr  Unnle''meyel"s  'our  years  of 
n    h  °1  Hermann  Broch's  "The 
Deat '  °f  Virgil"  came  to  an  end 
and  the  book  will  soon  appeal 
Book  Completed 
Yvan  Goll,  French  exile  poet 
brought  out  "Jean  Sans  Terre" 
wife.  Claire  Goll,  who  is 
critic    for  France-Ame- 

new  book  or'poems?1'. Walking 
i^edW>  K,.rin  K  aP?ear  shor  "yg 
Poem,"  Kreymborg's  "Selected 
Poems    have  just  come  off  the 

FiHn^l  Weiskopf's  novel,  "The 
Firing  Squad,"  was  the  July  Se 
lection  of  The  Book  Find  Club  A 
former  nivel,  "Dawn  Breaks  "  hal 
been  translated  into  frerGerrnan 
and  into  Russian,  and  was™ b- 


and  hi 
cinema 


Output  of  MacDowell  Colony 
Shows  Wide  Range  of  Talent 

By  Pearl  ' 


-  Stiachan 

PM'KKBOROUUH,  N.  ti    April  ,    u  , 

!— The  current  m^tw,„„  lished  recently  in  Argentina.  His 

wile,  Grete  Weiskopf.  reports  that 
her  story,  "The  Pilgrimage  of 
Nicklashausen,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
Colony  painters,  Private  O.  Louis 
Guglielmi,  is  in  camp  in  Connecti- 
cut doing  camouflage,  teaching 
[and  making  posters  for  the  Air 
I  Corps.  He  recently  won  a  $500 
prize  in  the  Artists  of  Victory 
Portrait  of  America  contest.  His 
paintings  have  circulated  in  all 
the  major  exhibitions  throughout 
jthe  country.  Beatrice  Cuming's 
notes  in  oils  on  Peterborough  sub- 
jects are  now  being  developed  in 
her  New  London,  Conn.,  studio. 
Elizabeth  Sparhawk-Jones  held  an 
exhibition  last  winter  at  the  Rehn 
Gallery,  New  York  City. 

Lieut.  Col.  Thornton  Wilder, 
formerly  a  Colony  writer,  has 
spent  all  the  time  since  he  went 
overseas,  in  May,  1943,  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

Dorothy  Heyward,  co-author  of 
"Porgy  and  Bess,"  has  established 


12— The  current  MacDowell  Col- 
ony News  shows,  that  in  spi*e  of 
wartime  difficulties  the  composers 
artists  and  writers  in  their  green- 
wood solitude,  '  at  Peterborough 
produced  a  creditable  output  last 
summer.  Before  the  season  ended 
the  help  problem  became  acute 

ca"ledW"fhethe  housekeeper8 once 
caned  the  creators"  were  doing 
their  own  bed-making  and  dust? 
n  the  fi  se"ous  work  continued 
in  the  forest  studios. 

notem°thfiThe,  mUJic  report>:  «  is 
with  tKat&ukas  Foss.  now  pianist 
^ui  ♦  the  Bost°n  Symphony  Or- 

mn«,nnV  Colony.  on  two  com- 
Frf£  BSi-  °ne  f-  symphony  for 
fhi  ,f*einer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.- 
Th„  °th»,l  3  symphonic,  "Ode  to 
Ge°oSrgeWShz°l,WiU  N°l  ReU"'"'"  ^ 
Mabel    Daniels,    Boston  com- 

oer?o';,raS  "0tified  of  several  fi  st 
peuonnances  of  works-  she  had 
written  at  Peterborough.  A  num- 
bei  ot  compositions  written  there 
by  Norman  Dello  Joio  were  per- 


ja  Du  Bose  Heyward  Fellowship 
for  the  Colony,  in  memory  of  her 
I  husband. 


4  Basic  Needs  Must  Be  Met  To  B 


By  CARL  CARMEB 


Let's  face  It.   The  American 
people  have  a  strange  attitude  about 
their  own  culture.  They  will  gladly 
psy  taxes  for  public  libraries,  music 
halls  and  art  galleries— but  ask 
them  to  encourage  culture  at  ltsi 
source,  the  living  artist,  and  you  will' 
find  many  more  nodding  heads  than 
open  checkbooks.  //</£-- 
The  trouble  is  tl&t  tob  many  of  us 
Americans  believe  vaguely  in  the 
arts  but  specifically  not  in  the 
artist.  We  are  loud  in  praise  of  our 
culture.   Then  when  we  are  ques- 
tioned, we  base  our  argument  on 
bathroom  fixtures  and  automobiles 
as  if  a  standard  of  living  and  a 
culture  are  identical.  M&cJuX 
'  Well,   how  can  ,  th/  Arifericafl 
writer,  painter,  composer  best  de- 
velop— not  only  his  own  talents 
but  also  our  contemporary  culture? 
The  answer  comes  from"  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  MacDowell  Associa- 
tion—Including Thornton  Wilder, 
John  Erskine  and  Aaron  Copeland. 
After  talking  to  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican artists  over  a  period  of  msny 
years,  they  are  still  agreed  that  Mr'.?- 
MacDowell's  original  four  require- 
ments are  basic  in  order  to  provide 
an  uninhibited  national  culture: 

1.  Respect  from  their  fellow  cit- 
izens as  persons  and  as  artists; 

2.  Relief  for  the  time  being  from 
annoyances  both  domestic  and  fin- 
ancial; 

3.  Opportunity  for  undisturbed 
concentration; 

*.  Stimulating  companionship  of 
fellow  workers. 

MOST  FLANS  HAVE  FAILED 

Early  efforts  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can devoted  to  the  fine  arts  to  do 
his  best  work  haven't  been  wholly 
successful,  the  MacDowell  directors 
noted.  Giving  him  a  government1 
job  at  which  he  doesn't  have  to! 
work  much  (as  President  Franklin 
Pierce  did  for  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  as  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt did  for  Edwin  Arlington  Robin-I 
son)  is  not  a  method  that  could  bei 
carried  out  on  ?,  large  scale  without 
bringing  about  justifiable  protests 
from  taxpayers  all  over  the  U.  S 


As  for  the  centuries-old  European, 
Idea  of  encouraging  rich  men  to 
become  patrons  of  the  nation's 
artists,  the  loudest  protests  come 
from  the  possible  beneficiaries  of 
auch  a  system.  Our  way  of  life,  the 
American  artist  believes,  does  not 
allow  for  patrons. 

In  the  first  place,  artists  say,  the 
rich  man  patronizing  the  arts  fre- 
quently gives  his  money  without 
thoughts  for  encouraging  the  art  of 
nis  own  time.  He  gives  the  public 
some  sort  of  show  place  for  the  es- 
tablished arts,  because  it  enhances 
his  reputation  M  a  Philanthropist 
while  losing  nothing  that  the  in- 
come tax  would  riot  have  taken. 


STILL  HUNGRT 

Artists  starve  while  the  public 
crowds  in  to  test  its  appreciation  of 
rare  incunabula,  Italian  primitives 
or  early  English  opera.  lu""ves 

+>,As  f?,r^f  Patron  who  would  help 
the  artist  directly,  he  is  looked  upon 
Creati.ve  American  with  dark 
suspicion.    A  rich  man's  monev 

foTlM00  high-  »  must  ^  paid 
ZJL^  overdo«e  gratitude,  with 
treacle  rn  music,  propriety  in  verse 
sentimentality  on  canvas. 

nJ™  „ctatorshlP  of  the  American 
patron  can  be  overbearing  too  One 

Kl  ! Ws  bounty  wouw  do 

well  to  make  use  of  his  favorite 
color,  yellow.  And  one  lady-bount i? 

intimated  to  male  and  female 
SSf?" fthat  "ntlmentfi  attech- 

TmmSS  T'11  them  Would  "SUM 

Nation  of  favor. 
.«m!f  u nere  was  the  demoralizing 
approach  of  the  rich  woman  who 

I«XndlreCt0r  of  the  McDowell 
Association,  saying  that  she  owned 

■  Aar/«  Mt?te  with  several  g^e't 
1°  ,ta8esf  and  inviting  a  numbir  of 

dfrin*  th.hVe  to  them'  "nt-free 
g,  the  ,summer  months.  The 

To  the  artist  this  surprisinglv 
Xh,S,Pre,ad„atHtude  «  molt  into  ! 
h.  ta  .  f The  assu»P«on  that 
«wm  »n.  lr»sPonsiWe  eccentric,  „ 
child  at  heart,  who  needs  the  caw 
and  discipline  of  more  worldly  and 


muKCt,f 1  ffltad5'  ""Pi"*  bitter 
mutteringg  in  the  studios. 

D,°n  ,the  other  hand,  the  varying 
rSn.  out  fn^d  ielI°wshlps  are 

bf  dZors  ^SUv.ms  pIaced  to  SSt 
the  interit      £,aVe  directed  tha* 

only    Regardless  of  prize-winning 

Se ?i£FT  °°Ion1^  ag^TSS 
the  best  literary  season  was  th? 

SSS1  '-Po££n,  ^se 

Z  n*. PorSy  In  the  Cheney  stu- 
dio, Thornton  Wilder  wrote  <t£ 

f>arK,  and  Edwin  Arlington  Rnh 
tason  wrote  ••Tristam" Tthe  Vel" 

STILL  EXPANDING 

the  age  of  90,  can  no  longw  plav 
■whirh>U?.Ue?  benefit  oonce^s  with 
nf  th»  e  1?M  flnanced  the  work 
her  ^baaSfdati0n  nor  conttoue  at 

r,/ub  as  colony  manager. 

Although  she  has  resigned,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  associ- 
ation plans  not  only  to  keen  im  ft. 
work  but  to  expand  it  He?e  thev 
believe,  Is  the  most  effective  design 


o?fgianiding  American  culture  at  its 

tor  the  establi^'n,  e1Should  strive 

testituUonl^tn^L0'^^^ 
And  throueh  th»™      ut  America, 
be  given t    imm     °Ur  uUlture  ™ay 
deptflad  qu^ty?8^7  ^ 
He  begins  his  day  at  the  studio 
at  his  own  convenience.  Around 
noon  his  lunch  is  left  at  the  door 
to  a  basket.  He  opens  it  when  he 
wishes.  He  quits  when  he  feels  in- 
capable of  further  good  work  for 
the  day.  There  is  no  telephone.  No 
lm_Proving  associations  could 
f«H  r^bifmed  ln  noisy'  industrlal- 
XLri "  ™  a-  ^fy  therefore  went 
abroad,  romanticizing    the  boite 
the  pension,  the  albergo.  ' 
WERE  THEY  RIGHT? 
While  they  sat  in  the  sidewalk 

?ftParls.'  MaJ°rca  andoSri 
some  interesting  things  were !  hap- 
pening in  Peterborough    Proofs  he 

iTwii^1*  f°r  a  student  of  our 
literature  to  compare  the  products 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  wfth 

SSff  v,fr0nl  tne  Ieft  bank  of  the 
trout-haunted  Nubanusit 

For  the  lively  after-dinner  con- 
versations that  took  place  in  the 

Hall  "off  "I1*1"*;  room  of  Colony 
S  °r,to  the  juke-plagued  beer 
joints  of  Peterborough  were  not  be- 
tween "arty"  people.  They  were 
between  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

wLial°?  tCopland  and  Thornton 
Wilder,  between  Glenn  Coleman 
and  Willa  Gather  and  Elinor  Wylfe 
oetween  DuBose  Heyward,  Roy 
Hams  and  Stephen  and  William 
Benet,  between  Louis  Gruenbere 
Hervey  Allen,  John  Gould  Fletcher 
and  Henry  Seidel  Canby. 

With  these  conversations  as  stim- 
ulation, scores  of  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  culture  have  eman- 
ated from  the  Peterborough  Col- 
one  may  visit  him  without  an  in- 
vitation. No  one  expects  to  see  his 
work.  No  one,  aside  from  a  casual 
fellow  colonist  will  ask  him  how  .he 
is  getting  on. 


|noTmorm°tlSnU pays 
him)te°lfVVS 

t0!'0  th*  Mar^cwell  Asso  ia 
•■on  Endowment  Fund  mT  , 

men?  s„h  ff  or.ist's  weekly  pay- 
steT  wWch  in  a,CtUa' » COst  of 

agreethft  whoS6  Saln?  toe  ^"sts 
Se.™  when  creative  minds  arP 

In  fhraWn  Cl0Se'  they  catch  fire 
w^the  yfars  between  the  World 
Wars  creative  America  felt  that 
years  of  happy  productivity  and 
before  his  brain  lost  its  rationality, 
he  told  his  wife  that  he  wished 
.other  artists  to  have  opportunities 
Bike  his  for  doing  their  work. 
MOST  HELPFUL  AMERICAN 
With  that  idea  Mrs.  MacDowell 

lS.U*a  Concert  Pianlst,  estab- 
lished the  present  institution  at 

fhtf10r°uUgh-  M  can  safely  be  safd 
that  she  has  done  more  for  the  arte 
\m  America  at  their  source  where 
AmeShelPffiOStth--yo^ere 

Today   the   MacDowell  Oolonv 
a=res  of  wooded™^ 
vWes  Is  ^„mam  buildtogs,  it  pro- 

work  or  not.  as  they  pleZT  m&V 
NEVER  INTERRUPTED 

■t^SS  ?e  apPIlcaht  (who  must 
already  have  attained  recognition 
as  a  professional  of  standtaf"  has 
convinced  the  Committee  ori  a! 
missxons  headed  by  Dougfas  Moore 
that  he  Is  seriously  at  work  on  an 
important  project,  he  "granted 
residence— for  not  less  thfrf 
month,  not  more  tola  th/ee.  me 


! College  to  Honor 
Mrs.  MacDowell 

Special  to  the JteraltyrrilyiM 
HARTFORD,^onn.?^fCv.  17. 
— Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell, 
widow  of  the  American  ^com- 
poser, Edward  Alexander  Mac- 
Dowell, and  founder  of  the 
MacDowell    Colony    at  Pete- 


borough,  N.  H.,  will  receive  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  on  Sunday,  her  ninety- 
sixth  birthday,  from  the  Hartt 
College  of  Music  during  a  two- 
day  MacDowell  Colony  Com- 
posers' Festival  at  the  college. 

Because  of  her  age  and  the 
distance  from  her  home  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Mrs.  MacDowell  will  not 
attend.  Dr.  Moshe  Paranov,  di- 


rector of  the  college,  will  confer; 
the  degree.  Carl  Carmer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Edward-MacDowell 
Association;  Lt.  Gov.  Edward  N. 
Allen  of  Connecticut,  and.  Alfred 
C.  Fuller,  president  of  the  Hartt 
Foundation's  board  of  trustees, 
will  speak.  Twenty  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  lived  and  work- 
ed at  the  MacDowell  Colony  will 
be  represented  in  the  festival 
programs  Sunday  and  Monday. 


Mrs.  MacDowell  Honored] 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell, 
widow  of  the  composer,  and 
founder  and  honorary  president 
of  the  Edward  MacDowell  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  chosen  as  the 
recipient  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters'  1949 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  the  Arts,  "'in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  achievements  in 
founding  and  maintaining  the 
MacDowell  Colony  for  artists  at 
Peterborough,  N.H.'>  -/'f/ 

The  award,  which  includes  a 
cash  prize  of  S1,000,  will  be  pre- 
i  sented  to  Mrs.  MacDowell  by 
Padraic  Colum  at  the  annual  joint 
ceremonial  of  the  Institute  and 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  on  May  27  at  the  Acad- 
emv  Auditorium,  633  West  155th 
I  Street,  New  York.  ^ftuU 


MacDowell  Colony  Concert  j 

By  Harold  Rogers 
f/     t    *   f  eterborough,  N.H.     ,  - 

Playing  with  vigor  and  finesse,   „-A1  ivesc°  concerts,  even  when 

the  New  Music  String  Quartet  glV5V Under  the  ideal  weather 
me  New  iviusic  airing  quartet   conditions  present  yesterday,  are 

gave  its  second  concert  yesterday  I  seldom  as  completely  satisfying 
afternoon  in  a  series  of  three '  musically  as  those  heard  within 
planned  this  summer  for  the  four  ^.?lls-  Nature  is  a  subtle 
Pageant  Theaterof  the  ^acDow-  ^  «g-  *J  'pTeasa^t  *£$ 
ell  Colony.      f/yi  V         listening  to  good  music  out  of 

This  ensemble — comprised  of  1  doors  in  the  late  afternoon  of  a 
Broadus  Earle  and  Matthew  Rai-  summer  day. 


mondi,  violins;  Walter  Trampler, 
viola,  and  Claus  Adam,  cello — is 
now  in  residence  at  the  colony. 
These  young  musicians  have  been 
playing  together  for  about  two 
years. 


>    /  > 

The  ensemble  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  Haydn's  Quartet  in  B- 
flat  major,  Opus  55.  No.  3.  It  was 
a  sprightly  performance,  precise 
in  attack,  sensitive  In  nuance, 
balanced  in  blend. 

This  they  followed  by  two  con- 


temporary selections — the  first  by 
Aaron    Copland,  the  second  by 
!  Joaquin  Turina,  both  of  which 
',  were  played  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  beauty  of  expression. 
There   may   be   some  question, 
however,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  i 
writing.    While   Copland's   Two  j 
Pieces  for  String  Quartet  were  j 
filled  with  much  contrapuntal  and 
canonic  interest,  the  ending  of  | 
the  latter  one  was  spoiled  by  lack 
of  good  taste.  Turina's  "Oration 
'  of  the  Toreador"  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Spanish  impression- 
ism, charming  to  listen  to,  but  ex- 
pressed   in    a  much-exploited 
Idiom. 

>    >  > 

The  musicians  devoted  their 
postintermission  period  to  Schu- 
mann's Quartet  in  F  major,  Opus 
41,  No.  2.  Here  was  Schumann  in 
his  lightest  of  moods.  The  en- 
semble work  was  not  so  neat,  but 
the  spirit  was  right — emotionally 
lush. 

The  Pageant  Theater  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  was  originally 
built  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs.  A  new  stage  has 
been  provided  and  other  recon- 
struction work  completed  within 
the  past  two  years.  The  final 
concert  by  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  be  held  here  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Aug.  20,  at  5 
o'clock. 


The  MacDowell  Colony 
Enters  Its  45th  Year 


Bv  RUDOLPH  ELIE 


The  MacDowell  Colony  up  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  is  such  a 
by-word  in  these  parts  I  suppose  everybody  knows  all  about  it.  Still 
I  had  a  visit  the  other  day  with  Miss  Mabel  Daniels,  our  foremost 
woman  composer,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  Colony,  still  presided 
over  by  the  94-year-old  widow  of  the  famous  American  composer, 
is  even  more  lively  and  extensive  than  I  imagined  it  was. 

Miss  Daniels,  whose  orchestral' 
prelude  "Deep  Forest"  is  of  the 
standard  repertoire,  as  are  many 
of  her  choral  works,  was  one  of 
the  earlier  arrivals  a't  the  Mac- 
Dowell Colony  and,  though  she 
no  longer  attends  in  colony  status, 
maintains  her  interest  in  the 
place  as  earnestly  as  ever.  Indeed 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Membership  Committee  for  the 
MacDowell  Colony,  she  is  current-* 
ly  winding  up  the  committee'sl 
campaign  for  the  Colony's  endow- 
ment fund.  ("I'm  not  as  good  at' 
money  raising  as  Mrs.  MacDow- 
ell," she  confided.  "Even  at  941 
she  gets  it,  by  gracious,  out  of  a! 
stone.")  J-6'SJl  -/iCug&f  I 
The  Colony  got  its  start  in  1907; 
when  the  MacDowells,  who  had 
bought  an  80-acre  farm  in  Peter- 
borough, thought  to  share  their 
retreat  with  other  artists.  Little 
by  little  Edward,  who  in  the  log, 
cabin  near  the  farm  had  com- 
posed many  of  his  works,  envi-j 
sioned  an  artists'  colony.  But  hei 
died  in  1908  less  than  a  year  af-l 
ter  the  Colony  had  been  founded,  j 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Mrs.j 
MacDowell,  herself  a  musician,! 
took  over  the  management  of  the 
budding  colony.  "She  used  to  go 
around  on  a  dog  cart,"  Miss  Dan- 
iels recalled,  "to  see  that  every 
colonist's  needs  were  taken  care 
of.  Once  I  told  her  a  rocking  chair 
I  was  fond  of  had  been  removed 
from  my  studio.  It  was  back  in 
its  usual  place  the  next  morning. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Col- 
ony, Miss  Daniels  explained,  was 
— and  still  is — to  provide  idyllic 
conditions  for  creative  ''effort. 
"There  are  only  two  rules,"  she 
added.  "One  is  that  the  Colonists 
never  be  disturbed  during  their 
working  hours,  so  there  are  no 
callers,  no  telephones  and  no  in- 
terruptions at  all  save  when  the 
man  brings  your  lunch— and  usu- 
ally you  never  even  see  him. 

The  other,"  she  went  on,  "is 
that  the  studios  not  be  used  at 
night."  While  this  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  those  whose  creative 
metabolisms  may  rise  wth  the 
night  hours,  it  works  out  well 


Mrs.MacDowell 
HonoredToday 
For  Art  Colony 

New  Hampshire  in  Tribute 
to  Composer's  Widow,  95 
in  Fall,  for  Aid  to  Culture 


tion  which  controls  the  colony). 
In  short,  as  it  enters  its  45th  an- 
niversary season  this  year,  it  has 
produced  no  less  than  18  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  and  26  Guggen-, 
heim  Fellowships. 
"That  little  old  woman  stuck' 
a  roxaung  sealing  jjuu.  ™  —        t    it  through  tw0  wars,  the  de- 
M1Ss  Daniels  put  it-no  cliques        siQn  an(J  thg  hurricane »  said 
can  form,  and  the  men  and  worn-  ^iss  Daniels  .'and  sh2.u  be  back 
en   have    separate    dormitories.  from  California  this  summer  to 
How  much  all  this  costs  the  col-  ,    ..       ■  tnn» 
onists,  who  are  accepted  for  peri-  d0  n  again' t00' 

iods  of  about  six  weeks,  Miss  Dan-! 
iels  wasn't  too  sure,  but  it  is  ap- 
parently in  the  neighborhood  of 
$28  a  week.  "And  there  are  many 
fellowships  to  help  out  those  who, 
need  them,"  she  added. 

The  Colonists,  who  are  largely 
writers  today  though  there  are 
of  course  many  musicians,  com-j 
posers,  artists  and  sculptors,  too, 
iare  selected  by  a  committee.  Each] 
:must  be  recommended  by  three, 
I  recognized  leaders  in  the  field! 
concerned,  she  said,  and  there 
are  many  repeaters  each  season. 
"Once  you've  spent  a  summer 
working  at  the  MacDowell  Col- 
ony," said  Miss  Daniels,  who  stud- 
ied music  with  the  famed  Boston 
composer  George  Chadwick,  "it'sl 
pretty  hard  to  keep  away  from 
it."  So,  though  she  doesn't  work 
at  the  Colony  nowadays,  she  still 
spends  her  summers  in  the  town 
nearby. 

Today,  the  Colony,  which  ac- 
commodates about  60  artists  dur- 
ing the  season  in  groups  of  20  or 
so,  has  grown  from  80  acres  to 
more  than  600.  Scattered  through- 
out these  wooded  hills  are  23 
studios — not,  Miss  Daniels  Said, 
within  hollering  distance  of  each 
other.  And  while  Mrs.  MacDow- 
ell has  not  been  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Colony  for 
nearly  10  years  now,  she  has  nev- 
er missed  a  season  there,  and  her 
Ispirit  as  well  as  her  money-rais- 
ing genius,  is  the  soul  of  the  place. 

While  so  gentle  and  accommo- 
dating a  place  could  well  nurture 
dilletantism,  no  matter  how 
thoughtfully  screened  the  candi- 
dates, the  surprising  fact  is  that 
it  has  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  the  summer  alma  mater 
of  such  men  of  attainment  in  mu- 
sic as  Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,| 
Gardner  Read.  Douglas  Moore,] 
David  Diamond  and  Irving  Fine, 
as  well  as  such  writers  as  Edward! 


since  the  colonists  generally  as-    Arlington     Robinson,  Thornton 


assemble  in  the  Common  room 
after  dinner  for  shoptalk.  All 
meals,  save  luncheon,  are  taken 
in  the  dining  room,  there  being 


Wilder,  William  Rose  Benet,  Rol 
lo  Brown,  Dubois  Heyward  and  i 
Carl  Carmer  (now  president  of 
the  Edward  MacDowell  Associa- 


By  Paul  V.  Beckley 
PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H,  Aug. 
14, — The  state  of  New  Hampshire: 
will  pay  tribute  tomorrow  to  a 
wisp  of  a  woman  who  will  be 
ninety-five  Nov.  22,  and  has  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  -the  literature,  music  and 
art  produced  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-five  years. 

Statesmen,  artists  and  her 
neighbors  will  assemble  at  the 
front  door  of  Mrs.  Marian  Mac- 
Dowell's  home  to  honor  her  be- 
cause she  founded  In  1907  the 
MacDowell  colony  here,  where 
creative  people  might  work  undis- 
turbed and  has  devoted  her  life 
to  it  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Edward  MacDowell,  the  American 
composer.  More  than  twenty 
Pulitzer  prize  works  have  been 
produced  at  the  colony. 

Tells  of  Husband's  Honors 
With  her  hair  brushed  up  back 
of  her  head  and  knotted  loosely  in 
front,  she  walked  with  a  cane 
down  the  three  steps  to  the  music 
room  of  her  house  today  for  her 
interview.  After  seating  herself 
on  a  small  settee  and  wrapping 
herself  in  a  mauve  comforter,  she 
said,  "I  think  you  might  begin 

with  "  and  she  pointed  to  a 

wreath  that  hung  on  the  south 
wall.    "It  was  hanging  there  in 


1896  and  has  been  mere  ever 
since." 

"It  was  given  to  MacDowell 
when  Mr.  Munch,  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  played  his  'Indian 
Suite.' "  She  always  referred  to  her 
husband  by  his  last  name  after  the 
fashion  of  people  speaking  of  the 
great,  avoiding  both  the  familiarity 
of  the  first  name  and  the  "mister" 
of  more  worldly  respect. 

"Before  I  go  away  feeling  I 
might  not  come  back,"  she  said, 
"I'm  going  to  have  it  burned  right 
in  the  fireplace  because  I  don't 
want  anybody  else  having  it."  She 
spends  summers  at  the  colony  but 
winters  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  home  j 
of  her  companion,  Miss  Nina 
]  Maude  Richardson. 

"How  do  I  feel?  I'm  nearly, 
ninety -five,  and  I  think  that's  re- 
markable. Don't  you  think  I  look 
younger?  I'm  nearly  blind  but  my 
eyes  don't  show  it;  do  you  think?" 
They  were  unusually  bright,  like 
the  eyes  of  an  elf. 

Praises  Miss  Richardson 
"Each  year  I  say  I  don't  know 
whether  I'll  be  back  again.  But  I 
i  hope  so.  Six  years  ago  I  had  an 
illness.  They  sai  dfor  at  least  six 
months  I  was  going  to  die.  I  got 
over  it,  thanks  to  the  kind  wisdom 
Maude  Richardson  has." 

Miss  Richardson,  a  woman  with 
a  broad  and  comfortable  face, 
came  into  the  room  and  said, 
'.  "Darling,  tell  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  correspondence." 
"Mostly  questions  whether  Mac- 
i  Dowell  wrote  thus  and  so,  why 
he  wrote  thus  and  so  and  when  he 
wrote  it,"  Mrs.  MacDowell  said. 

"From  abroad  most  young  com- 
posers want  to  know  why  his  style 
changed  so  much  when  he  came 
home  to  this  country.  It  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  things.  The 
second  summer  we  came  to  Peter- 
borough and  got  a  little  old  house 
for  $50  for  the  summer — that 
shows  how  poor  we  were — and 
hired  a  horse  and  buggy  for  $1  a 

day  fl*^?*1'!- 

"We  spent  the  time  day  after 
day  going  over  the  hills  and 
country.  One  of  the  exciting  things 
for  him  was  to  find  old  houses 
still  standing  or  old  cellar  holes 
you  could  recognize  only  by  the 
lilacs  that  were  planted  around! 
the  foundations  by  the  early  set- 
tlers. He  would  say  this  was  "asl 
exciting  to  me  and  romantic  as 
an  old  castle  in  Europe." 

Changed  Composer's  Style 

"It  affected  immediately  his 
style.  He  really  wrote  something 
that  seemed  to  represent  America 
—deserted  farm,  haunted  house— 
jsomething  having  distinctly  to  do 
with  New  England  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  New  Hampshire. 
(That  is  the  music  which  has 


!  really  made  the  reputation  which 
he  holds  so  firmly." 

She  had  just  received  what  she 
said  was  the  largest  check  yet 
accruing  from  a  performance 
royalty  on  one  of  his  works.  She 
thought  it  "remarkable"  that  his 
publishers  continue  to  pay  her 
royalties  on  his  music,  although 
the  copyright  has  long  since  ex- 
pired. 

"The  colony  is  tied  up,"  she  said, 
"with  so  many  people  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much.  I  couldn't  have  done 
it  without  the  help  of  people 
throughout  the  country,  more  poor 
than  rich." 

Although  assured  of  a  great 
career  as  a  concert  pianist  when 
i  she  was  married  in  1884  to  the 
composer  she  said.  "Instead  of  a, 
piano.  I  learned  to  cook.  A  very 
useful  accomplishment.  I  knew  I'd' 
have  to  make  my  choice.  No  two 
musicians  can  live  together  in 
close  quarters  and  both  working." 

Returned  to  Concert  Stage 

After  her  husband's  death  in 
1908,  she  played  concerts  for 
thirty  years  to  earn  the  money 
that  maintained  the  colony.  "The 
last  toum  was  fifteen  years  ago," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  have  arthritis 
then."  She  looked  at  her  fingers 
and  added,  "I  couldn't  play  a  note 
now." 

None  of  the  buildings— the 
studios  scattered  about  the  600 
!  acres  of  the  colony  or  the  men's 
and  women's  dormitories  ( the 
women  sleep  in  buildings  called 
the  Eaves  and  Pan's  Cottage  and 
the  men  at  the  Lodge)— was  built 
by  the  MacDowell  Association,  she 
said,  "But  by  individuals  and  soc- 
ieties. I  hate  to  admit  it,  but 
women  do  most  of  it.  Five  music 
sororities  helped  me  but  not  one 
fraternity." 

She  was  growing  tired,  but  her 
eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever.  "Day 
]  before  yesterday."  she  said,  "there 
came  a  letter  directed  to  Dr.  Mac- 
jDowell."  It  was  from  a  music  col- 
lege at  Chicago  which  had  given 
her  an  honorary  degree.  "Very 
nice,"  she  said,  "but  I  have  four 
others,  and  I  don't  use  titles.  I 
hate  people  to  use  that  term  "doc- 
tor." MacDowell  would  have  hated 
that,  too." 

Assisted  by  Miss  Richardson  and 
her  cane,  she  left  the  room  slowly, 
walking  past  the  wreath  and  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  composer  which 
rested  on  top  of  a  grand  piano. 
Softly,  she  said,  "He  was  better 
looking  than  his  wife. 


Tribute  to  a  Great  Work 

The  worlds  of  music  and  art  join  in  tribute  to 
the  widow  of  Edward  MacDowell  who  for  forty 
five  years  has  done  so  much  to  encourage  crea- 
tive talents  among  American  musicians,  writers 
and  artists.  Mrs.  Marian  MacDowell  celebrates 
her  ninety-fifth  birthday  this  fall.  But  today 
there  will  gather  at  the  MacDowell  colony  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  a  host  of  people  who 
have  been  able  to  enrich  our  culture  because 
her  vision  and  energy  in  creating  a  living 
memorial  to  her  husband,  America's  distin- 
guished composer,  gave  them  their  chance.  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  wrote  what  are  probably  his  best 
known  compositions  in  a  cabin  in  the  woods  on 
their  farm.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  other  creative  artists  could 
work  under  similar  conditions.  Fulfilling  this 
wish  Mrs.  MacDowell  has  developed  a  600-acre 
colony,  with  individual  studios  scattered  through 
the  woods.  ft  7W- 

Mrs.  MacDowell,  who  is  a  talented  musician, 
has  given  thousands  of  recitals,  turning  the  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  colony.  More  than  twenty  Pulitzer  prize 
winners  have  found  at  the  MacDowell  colony  the 
peace  and  freedom  to  write,  compose  and  paint 
the  works  that  brought  them  fame.  Among  the 
distinguished  beneficiaries  of  Mrs.  MacDowell's 
selfless  campaign  have  been  DuBose  Heyward, 
whose  "Porgy"  was  created  at  the  colony,  as 
were  Thornton  Wilder's  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey,"  Carl  Carmer's  "Stars  Pell  on  Alabama"  and 
works  by  Willa  Cather,  Elinor  Wylie,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  Ridgley  Tor- 
rence  and  many  others.  Not  all  who  have 
shared  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  MacDowell 
colony  will  be  able  to  come  back  to  Peterborough 
for  this  celebration.  But  artists  in  all  fields 
wherever  they  may  be,  will  participate  in  ex- 
tending gratitude  and  affection  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell and  her  famous  husband. 


COLONY  OF  THE  ARTS 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  94,  Maintains 
Center  as  Tribute  to  Her  Husband 


By  OLIN  DOWNES 


A  UCfUST  15  was  Marian  Mac- 
/\  Dowell  Day  at  Peter- 
J~  \  borough,  N.  H.  Statesmen 
artists,  townspeople  and 
visitors  from  places  far  and  near 
gathered  there  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  94-year-old  widow  of  Edward 
MacDowell  who,  by  the  power  of 
faith  and  her  own  indefatigable 
energy  and  acumen,  has  developed 


to  its  present  status  the  Mac- 
Dowell Colony  which  stands  today 
unique  and  unparalleled  as  a  center: 
for  creative  work  in  the  arts. 

The  ceremonies  were  short, 
simple,  and  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject. Mrs.  MacDowell  herself  made 
a.  speech.  It  was  the  address  of  a 
highly  cultivated  lady,  herself  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  singularly  capa- 


ble woman  of  affairs;  of  a  woman 
who  will  be  95  the  twenty-second 
of  next  November,  whose  sight  and 
wholly  exceptional  physical  vigor1 
are  beginning  to  fail,  but  whose 
I  mind  is  as  muscular  as  it  is  finely 
tempered,  and  whose  spirit  is 
|  thrilling  for  its  buoyant  enthu- 
siasm and  inspiring  purpose. 

As    Mrs.    MacDowell    rose  to 
speak  the  audience  crowded  as 
close  as  the  platform  would  per- 
mit in  the  wish  to  catch  her  every 
word.    She   talked  extemporane- 
ously, with  the  impetuousness  of 
a  young  girl.  She  recalled  details 
of  experiences  with  her  composer- 
husband,  including  his  reply  to  her 
message  that  she  intended  to  buy 
a  farm  for  them— on  borrowed 
money— in  New  Hampshire.  The 
answer  was,  "In  your  name,  and 
on  your  own  responsibility."  He 
was  delighted  with  the  farm. 

We  quote  freely:  "People  have 
often  asked  me,"  she  said,  "if  I 
felt,  as  they  did,  that  the  music 
of  MacDowell,  composed  after  he 
came  back  to  America,  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  compositions  of 
his  European  sojourn.  I  can  tell 
you  why.  I  had  occasion  to  realize 
better   than   anyone   else  what 
America,   and  more  particularly 
this  country  around  Peterborough, 
meant  to  MacDowell,  who  was 
strikingly  different  from  a  ma- 
jority   of  his  American  fellow- 
artists,  many  of  whom,  having 
lived  too  long  in  Europe,  returned 
with  a  strong  feeling  that  their! 
imaginations  could  only  be  stirred 
,  by  what  they  had  found  in  other! 
lands."     G^V-Qy.^*  j 
It  was  Yrom  such,  and  lirnUar 
experiences,  as  Mrs.  MacDowell 
narrated,  that  there  came  piano 
pieces  of  nostalgic  reverie:  "A  De- 
'  serted  Farm,"  and  "To  a  Wild 
Rose,"  and  so  many  other  of  the 
compositions  of. the  born  creative 
artist,  moved  and  illumined  by 
what  he  saw  and  felt,  quivering  in 
the  life  about  him,  the  man  with1 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and 
tongue  to  tell. 


Artistic  Citadel 

It  was  the  effect  of  this  haven 
which  caused  MacDowell  and  his 
wife  to  conceive  of  a  "colony"  of 
similar  citadels  for  artists,  to  find 
priceless   solitude  in  the  forest 
shelter  to  create— be  it  in  the  form 
of  literature,  poetry,  drama,  paint- 
ing, sculpture  or  other  of  the  arts 
For  MacDowell,  who  had  nearly 
become  a  painter  himself  in  his 
formative   years    in   Paris,  was 
never  a  purist  or  isolationist  where 
the  related  arts  were  concerned. 

In  1907,  the  year  before  Mac- 
Dowell's death,  he  and  his  wife 


deeded  to  the  Edward  MacDowell 
Association  their  farmhouse  with 
200  acres  of  land,  and  the  famous 
log  cabin.  Mrs.  MacDowell,  born 
Marian  Nevins,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband  when 
she   studied  piano  with  hini  in 
Germany.  She  had  attained  a  very 
considerable  equipment  as  virtuoso 
when  she  married  him,  but  gave  up 
the  instrument  in  the  years  that 
they    spent    together.    On  Mac- 
Dowell's death,  she  resolved  to  de- 
velop the  colony  as  he  had  so  deep- 
ly desired,  and  she  set  forth  giving 
lectures  and  programs  of  Mac- 
Dowell's music  in  over  four  hun- 
dred  cities   and   towns   of  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  By  these 
means    she    individually  earned 
over   $100,000,    every   penny  of 
which  went  into  the  building  of 
the  colony.  By  her  personal  ex- 
ample and  persuasion,  she  secured 
many  other  gifts  for  the  colony. 

The  colony  today  possesses  six 
hundred,  acres  of  sparsely  cleared 
woodland,  with  twenty-four  stu- 
dios, each  with  fireplace,  porch, 
pianos  for  musicians,  and  such 
other  equipment  as  the  workers  in 
other  arts  require;  also  three  dor 
mitories,    besides    Colony  Hall 
where  breakfast  and  supper  are 
served.   In  lieu  of  the  sandwich 
which  Edward  MacDowell,  after  a 
hot  breakfast  at  the  farmhouse, 
took  with  him  to  the  log  cabin, 
llunch  baskets  are  taken  to  each 
of  the  studios. 

The  aolony  is  open  to  creative 
artists— poets,  playwrights,  novel 
ists,  painters,  etchers,  sculptors, 
composers  and  writers  on  musical 
subjects,  for  four  months  of  the 
year,  June  through  September.  The 
cost  of  the  studio  and  all  living 
necessities  to  the  occupant  is  $20 
a  week.  When  the  needs  of  an 
artist  of  attested  talent  and  seri- 
ousness of  aim  is  clear,  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  which  confer 
the  same  facilities  for  less  than 
$20,  or  for  nothing. 

The  colony  has  produced  im- 
portant art.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  years  of  varying  produc- 
tiveness. One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive was  1924  which  resulted, 
among  other  works,  in  DuBose 
Heyward's  "Porgy  and  Bess," 
Thornton  Wilder's  "The  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey"  and  Edward  Arling- 
ton Robinson's  "Tristram." 


Current  Residents 

Among  the  workers  this  season 
are  Thornton  Wilder,  who  is  fin- 
ishing his  drama,  "Emporium," 
which  will  be  produced  this  winter 
on  Broadway;  Paul  Nordoff,  Gug-| 
genheim  Fellow  and  Pulitzer  prize- 


winner,  completing  a  song  cycle 
and  a  piano  and  violin  sonata; 
Margaret  Widdemer,  poet  and 
novelist,  at  work  on  the  third  of 
a  trilogy  of  historical  novels; 
Georgiana  Robert,  completing  a 
second  novel,  her  first  having  been 
published  with  success  last  year; 
Nikolai  Lopatnikoff,  composing  his 
third  symphony,  and  his  wife 
Sarah  Henderson  Hay,  writing  a 
new  book  of  poems;  Arpad  Sandor, 
the  pianist,  completing  a  book  on 
pedagogy.  The  list  makes  no  at 
tempt  at  completeness. 

To  date,  the  only  resources  of 
the  MacDowell  Colony  are  volun- 
tary contributions  and  member- 
ship in  the  Edward  MacDowell 
Association.  This  season  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association  are  initiat- 
ing a  Ninety-fifth  Birthday  Cam- 
paign. 

In  this  regard,  some  words  of 
the   address   that   Carl  Carmer 
made  on  the.  Marian  MacDowell 
Day  at  Peterborough  are  perti- 
nent.   Mr.    Carmer   recalled  the 
pride  that  certain  Soviet  compo- 
sers expressed  at  the  1947  Inter- 
national Music  Centre  at  Prague, 
in  believing  that  their  nation  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  fostering 
of  musical  talent  at  the  "compo- 
sers' farm"  at  Ivanovno.  "They 
were  unaware,"  said  Mr.  Carmer, 
'that  an  American  woman  without 
Federal  or  state  aid,  or  the  help  of 
any     foundation,      has,  solely 
through  her  own  courageous  and 
persistent  effort  (after  she  had 
passed  the  half-century  mark  in 
years),  built,  guided,  maintained 
and  managed  such  an  enterprise 
in  her  native  country  for  more! 
than  thirty  years  before  Ivanovno 
was  conceived. 

"We  are  not  meeting  today  in  a 
fund-raising  drive,  though  such  a 
drive  is  in  the  making.  Its  goal  is 
$1,000  for  every  year  of  Marian 
MacDowell's  life  thus  far,  and  a 
few  extra  thousands  for  her  to 
grow  on.  She  has  herself  said  that 
this  would  be  the  best  birthday 
present  that  she  could  possibly 
have  because  it  would  insure  the 
future  of  the  MacDowell  Colony, 
placing  it  on  a  firm  financial  foun- 
dation. To  that  end,  birthday  par- 
ties will  be  held  for  her  later  in 
the  year  from  Maine  to  California. 
Those  parties,  which  are  really 
benefits,  are  being  planned  so  that 
on  November  22nd,  her  real  95th 
birthday,  she  may  have  assurance 
that  the  wonderful  work  to  which 
i  I  she  has  dedicated  herself  shall  en- 
:'dure  and  prosper." 


CmmVM  ARTISTS  WORK  AND  RELAX  AT  THE  MACDOWELL  COLONY  ,N  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Edward  MacDowell,  a  hm.ted  number  of  men  and  women  are  accepted  every  summer 
at  nonunal  fees  or  feUowships.   Sere  are  some  scenes  which  typirV  this  seduded 


communtiy:  Upper  left,  the  original  log  cabin  which  Edward  MacDowell  used  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Lower  left,  Gardner  Read,  composer  in  residence,  at  work  in 
his  studio.   Center,  when  the  day's  work  is  through  there  is  companionship  and  talk 


^reUiLtkS?S;Jr- right/ Howard  sha,,ef-  conduc,°r  a«d 

and  his  wife  Sara  HenHo       m"S1Clan8-   Low«  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff,  composer 

Wife,  Sara  Henderson  Hay,  poet,  take  time  off  to  share  a  humorous  moment. 


LAST  TRIBUTE  PAID 
TO  MRS.  M'DOWELL 1 

Composer's  Widow  Is  Buried 
Beside  Husband  After  Simple 
Rites  in  New  Hampshire 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
29  —  Mrs.  Marian  MacDowell, 
widow  of  the  composer,  was 
buried  here  today  beside  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  MacDowell,  whose 
husband  was  Edward  MacDowell, 
died  in  Los  Angeles  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  age  of  98. 

In  a  simple  committal  service, 
she  was  buried  in  a  tiny  plot 
circled  by  pine  and  oak  threes 
opposite  the  grounds  of  the  1 
MacDowell  Colony,  which  Mrs. 
MacDowell  had  developed  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  The 
graveside  service  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Alvin  Kershaw,  pas- 
tor of  tA.ll  Saints  Protestant 
Episcopal-  Church  in  Peterbor- 
ough.   CUiir  ?  t 

The  committal  rites  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  memorial  service  in 
Colony  Hall  on  the  grounds  of 
the  artists'  colony,  he  memorial 
opened  with  the  playing  by 
Arpad  Sandor,  pianist,  of  two  t 
MacDowell  selections:  "Dirge,"  . 
from  the  Second  Indian  Suite, 
and  "In  Deep  Woods."  I 

There  followed  a  tribute  by 
Carl  Carmer,  the  writer,  past 
president  of  the  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell Association.  Mr.  Carmer 
read  a  cable  from  James  Johnson 
Sweeney,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  director  of  the  So- 
lomon R.  Cuggenheim  Museum. 

Mr.  Sweeney  called  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell a  "noble  benefactor  to 
the  arts."  Mr.  Carmen  said  she 
had  cherished  a  "constant  dream 
of  American  culture  spreading 
from  this  place." 

Husband's  Music  Played 

Padraic  Colum,  the  poet,  read  j 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  t 
poem  "Hillcrest,"  the  name  of  f 
the  MacDowell  residence.  John 
Kirkpatrick,  pianist,  played  the  < 
largo  from  Mr.  MacDowell's  j 
"Sonata  Tragica,"  which  Mr.  ] 
Kirkpatrick  said  was  Mrs.  Mac-  \ 
Dowell's  favorite  of  all  her  hus-  | 
band's  compositions. 

Telegrams  were  received  from  , 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E".  Flan-  | 
ders    of    Vermont;  Hermann 
Hagedorn,  director  of  the  Theo-  i 
dore     Roosevelt  Association; 
Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  chief 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library's 
Music  Division,  and  Miss  Anna 
L.  Nevins  of  Waterford,  Conn., 
Mrs.    MacDowell's  95-year-old 
sister,  who  attended  the  com- 
mittal  but   not  the  memorial 
service. 

The  memorial  service  was  at- 
tended by  former  colonists  and 
other  friends  of  Mrs.  MacDowell. 
The  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors  and  Publishers,  . 
of  which  Mr.  MacDowell  had 1 
been  a  member,  was  represented 
by  Robert  A.  Sanders;  the  Asso- 
ciated Music  Publishers  by  Carl 
Bauer,  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs,  of  which 
Mrs.  MacDowell  was  a  life  mem- 

— -  Wnwe. 


Reprinted  from 
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PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H.       THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2  8,  1952 


Mrs.  MacDowell's  20  Minute  Talk 
Thrills  600 at  PreBirthday  Party 


Notables  Honor 
First  Citizen 

Program  Cains  Nat'l 
Attention  as  Colony 
Founder  Nears  95 

From  as  near  as  the  house  next 
door  and  from  as  far  as  the  state  of 
Texas,  people  came,  nearly  600 
strong,  on  Friday  afternoon  to  make 
Marian  MacDowell  Day  an  occa- 
sion without  precedent  in  New 
Hampshire  history. 

For  everyone  the  day  held  sur- 
prises. 

Nobody  would  have  assumed  the 
perfection  of  weather,  or  have  dared 
predict  that  the  shadows  on  the  lawn 
would  fall  just  right  at  the  hour  the 
guests  were  assembling. 

Nobody  would  have  imagined 
that  a  battery  of  cameras,  camera 
men,  TV  experts,  radio,  newsreel 
and  newspaper  men  could  so  incon- 
spicuously become  part  of  a  quiet 
audience. 

It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  each  tour  on  the  narrow  wood- 
land lanes  of  the  Colony  would  be 
clearly  marked,  that  no  visitor 
would  lose  his  way  enroute  to 
Marian  MacDowell  s  screened-in 
veranda. 

Most  surprising  of  all  was  the 
person  whom  everybody  came  to 
see. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Marian  MacDowell,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  with  the  bright  smile  that  her 
neighbors  well  know,  would  acknow- 
ledge the  applause,  the  tributes,  the 
flowers,  the  gathering  itself.  But 
that  she  would  speak  for  nearly  20 
minutes,  and  that  under  pressure 
of  so  dramatic  and  demanding  an 
afternoon  she  could  still,  without 
faltering,  gather  together  the  per- 
tinent facts  and  present  them  with- 
out omitting,  as  one  reporter  said, 
"any  single  thought  that  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion"  was  an 
achievement  which  held  some 
prise  even  for  those  who  know  her 
best. 

Speech  Is  Spontaneous 

She  spoke  very  simply. 

"I  am  only  an  ordinary  woman 
who  had  a  great  opportunity,"  she 
said. 

She  spoke  wittily  of  her  own  life 
and  affectionately  of  her  relations 
with  her  neighbors.  She  told,  with 
clarity  and  vigor,  how  the  Mac- 
Dowell Colony  came  into  being, 
how  it  had  been  inspired  by  Edward 
MacDowell's  need.  She  thanked  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
and  all  the  other  friends  of  the 
Colony,  in  groups  and  individually, 
who  had  made  the  continuance  of 
her  work  possible.  She  forgot  no 
one's  name,  fitted  each  detail  into 
the  text  of  a  firmly-knit  but  spon- 
taneous talk. 

She  spoke  of  her  appreciation  of 
the  naming  of  Edward  MacDowell 
Dam. 


"Have  any  of  you  seen  it?"  she 
interrupted  herself  to  ask,  turning 
to  the  U.  S.  Senators  who  sat  at  her 
right. 

To  an  audience  which  included 
some  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
America  she  told  the  story  of  having 
been  given  a  lift  by  a  stranger  while 
she  was  walking  one  day  about  the 
Colony  grounds. 

"And  are  you  one  of  the  help?" 
the  stranger  asked. 

"That's  just  what  I  am,"  Marian 
MacDowell  said. 

A  surprising  afternoon.  The  nos- 
talgia and  tenderness  of  an  unfor- 
gettable reunion,  the  uniqueness  of 
an  un-birthday  party,  as  Carl  Cor- 
nier described  it  in  the  words  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  A  wonderful 
neighborhood  party  in  which  dis- 
tinguished Senators  and  an  ex- 
Governor  and  many  of  America's 
most  celebrated  creative  artists 
joined  with  Marian  MacDowell's 
next-door  neighbors,  old  and  young, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  well-nigh  in- 
credible achievement  of  a  com- 
pletely incredible  individual. 

Not  that  there  was  any  surprise 
for  her  neighbors  in  the  story  of  that 
achievement.  But  it  was  interesting 
to  hear,  in  the  words  of  great  folk 
from  afar  off  and  from  near  by,  that 
Peterborough's  first  citizen  had 
"established  one  of  the  foremost 
cultural  centers  of  the  world."  It 
good  to  have  re-affirmed  in  the 
words  of  a  noted  writer  that  Marian 
MacDowell  "is  the  greatest  friend 
American  writers,  painters  and 
composers  have  ever  had."  It  _ 
fine  to  have  dramatic  evidence,  from 
Marian  MacDowell's  own  speech, 
that  the  founder  of  the  MacDowell 
Colony,  three  months  before  her 
95th  birthday,  is  more  alert  than 
most  youngsters  of  20  or  40  or  GO. 
Not  surprising  .  .  .  but  good  to  have 
it  confirmed,  for  nearly  600  wit- 
nesses. 

Program  of  Day  Is  Full 
A  news  story  of  the  day  would 
have  begun  with  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,    when   the   first  visitor 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Hillcrest. 

Or  it  might  go  back  before  the 
day  to  the  fact  that  the  approach 
of  August  15  had  brought  represen- 
tatives of  the  press  and  radio  in  un- 
equalled numbers  to  Peterborough. 

"No  vacancy"  sipis  were  out  at 
local  inns  and  guest  houses.  Rules 
for  visiting  hours  at  the  Colony 
were  temporarily  waived;  and  from 
2  o'clock  on,  newsreel  and  TV  men, 
reporters  and  music  critics,  families 
and  friends,  were  given  admittance 
to  the  studios  so  that  they  might 
record  for  everyone  and  for  all  time 
a  story  of  the  place  where  artists 
can  work  in  uninterrupted  quiet. 

The  day  began  officially  at  2 
p.  m.,  when  several  scores  of  motor- 
ists took  advantage  of  the  Colony's 
open  invitation  to  tour  the  grounds 
and  visit  the  studios,  on  what  had 
been  widely  publicized  as  a  Pilgrim- 
age to  Peterborough. 

At  the  gate  outside  Colony  Hall, 
entering  cars  were  met  by  the  day's 
official  greeter,  Kenneth  E.  Whiton, 
of  the  Peterborough  committee,  who 
explained  points  of  particular  in- 
terest and  saw  to  it  that  even  the 
most  timid  motorist  was  set  safely 


Express  Hope  Kirkpatrick 
Appearance  Annual  Event 

Mrs.  MacDowell  has  received 
many  letters  during  the  last  few 
days  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  townspeople  and  visitors  for 
the  contribution  of  John  Kirk- 
patrick to  "Marian  MacDowell 
Day." 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  head  of  the 
music  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  a  distinguished  pian- 
ist, came  to  Peterborough  on  one 
week's  advance  notice,  to  speak 
briefly  and  play  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell's music  during  the  after- 
noon ceremonies  at  Hillcrest,  and 
an  evening's  concert  of  Mac- 
Dowell compositions  at  the  Golf 
Club. 

He  is  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing authorities  on,  and  in- 
terpreter of,  MacDowell,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Mrs.  MacDowell. 

His  deep  love  and  appreciation 
of  the  MacDowell  works  was 
apparent  to  all  who  heard  him 
play,  and  was  commented  on  in 
letters  to  Mrs.  MacDowell. 

Both  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  his 
attractive  wife  were  enthusiastic 
about  Peterborough  and  some  of 
Mrs.  MacDowell's  correspondents 
expressed  the  hope  that  their 
appearance  here  might  be  made 
an  annual  event. 


AND  DOWN  IN  THE  HOLLOW  ARE  THE  BAPTISTS 
related  Thornton  Wilder,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  author, 
as  he  enacted  the  opening  of  the  first  two  scenes  and  the 
close  of  the  third  of  his  play  "Our  Town"  during  the 
MacDowell  Day  program  Friday  afternoon.  The  Grover's 
Corners,  N.  H.  drama  was  written  by  Wilder  at  the 
Colony.  (Bernice  Perry  photo) 


on  the  three-mile  route  which 
George  Hemphill  and  the  Colony 
maintenance  staff  had  worked  out. 

The  unexpected  traffic  on  the 
Colony's  narrow  woodland  lanes 
was  handled  by  Colony  employees, 
assisted  by  Explorer  Scouts  Bruce 
Brenner,  Tony  Brown,  Donald 
Burke  and  Wayne  Crowell. 

At  the  Edward  MacDowell  Cabin 
in  the  Pines,  Mrs.  E.  Benjamin 
Armstrong  explained  to  the  visitors 
how  the  tremendous  benefit  which 
Edward  MacDowell  had  felt  from 
the  solitude  of  the  Cabin  led  to  the 
idea  of  a  Colony  where  other  artists, 
for  a  token  sum,  might  have  pro- 
tection for  their  work. 

From  the  Colony  grounds,  visit- 
ors, many  of  whom  were  Peterbor- 
ough people  who  had  never  before 
known  a  chance  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive tour  of  the  Colony  in 
season,  were  routed  directly  along 
MacDowell  Road  to  Hillcrest.  Here 
Colony  employees  and  a  staff  of 
local  police  under  Chief  Picard  saw 
to  the  parking  of  200  cars  which 
brought  guests  to  Marian  Mac- 
Dowell Day. 
Guest  Books  Record  Visitors 
As  the  visitors  approached  the 
lawn  at  Hillcrest,  they  were  invited 
by  Mrs.  Emily  Greeley  and  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Day  to  sign  the  books  of 
greeting  that  are  to  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  MacDowell  on  November  22, 
her  birthday.  Guests  left  their  small 
bouquets  of  garden  flowers  with 
Mrs.  Thomas  Craig,  and  with  a 
group  of  ushers  who  included  Mar- 
jorie  Simonetta,  Diane  Cummings, 
Janet  Larrabee,  and  Joan  Picard. 
Qn  arrival,  visitors  found  chairs 
i  the  lawn  in  front  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell's veranda  where  a  large 
extension  had  been  built  to  accom- 
modate a  grand  piano  and  a  speak- 
ers' stand.  Inconspicuously  to  the 
right  of  the  audience  was  a  grey 
steel  box,  which,  thanks  to  the 
planning  of  Walter  O'Malley,  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  person 
thest  from  the  platform  to  hear 
every  word  spoken  during  the 
fternoon. 

Notables  on  Program 
The  words  spoken  were  memor- 
ble.  U.  S.  Senators  Charles  H. 
Tobey  and  Styles  Bridges,  N.  H. 
Senate  President  Blaylock  Atherton, 
representing  Governor  Adams,  ex- 
Governor  Robert  P.  Bass,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs,  told  of  the  vision 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  Marian 
MacDowell,  and  of  the  indelible  im- 
print of  her  work  on  the  arts  in 
America. 

That  the  furtherance  of  her  work 
be  assured,  Carl  Carmer,  president 
of  the  MacDowell  Association  point- 
ed out  that  Mrs.  MacDowell's  best 
birthday  gift  would  be  concrete 
support  of  the  Colony  which  she 
founded. 

"We  are  not  meeting  today  in  a 
fund-raising  drive,"  Mr.  Carmer 
said.  "But  I  want  you  to  know  that 
such  a  drive  is  in  the  making.  Its 
<?oal  is  $1000  for  each  year  of  Marian 
MacDowell's  life,  and  a  few  extra 
thousands  for  her  to  grow  on." 
Thousand  Dollar  Gilt  Cited 
The  first  of  such  contributions, 
Mr.  Carmer  announced,  had  just 
been  reported,  $1000  given  by  Miss 
Bertha  Rogers,  formerly  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Mabel  Daniels,  long-time 
Colonist  and  widely  known  com- 
poser. 

No  feature  of  the  afternoon  gave 
more  point  to  the  words  of  the 
speakers  than  did  the  reading  by 
Thornton  Wilder  from"Our  Town," 
the  play  which  has  made  Grover's 
Corners  one  of  the  most  vivid  terms 
in  literary  history. 

Equally  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant was  the  playing  by  John  Kirk- 
patrick, distinguished  pianist,  of  six 
of  the  compositions  of  Edward 
MacDowell.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  chos- 
en by  Mrs.  MacDowell  as  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  of  her  husband's 


ENJOYING  HER  "DAY"  was  Mrs.  Marian  MacDowell. 
Peterborough's  First  Citizen,  who  was  honored  at  a 
pre-95th  birthday  party  Friday  afternoon.  She  is  shown 
here  with  her  hands  on  the  book  of  tributes  she  had  just 
received  from  ex-Gov.  Robert  P.  Bass.   (Bernice  Perry  Photo) 


music,  played — again  to  quote  Ol 
Downes — "like    a    real    poet.  .  . 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  mood   of  the 


occasion. 

The  highlight  of  the  program 
came  when,  following  Gov.  Bass' 
presentation  of  a  book  of  tributes 
Peterborough's  First  Citizen, 
Mrs.  MacDowell  rose  to  accept  the 
gift  and  to  acknowledge  the  offering 
of  flowers  from  her  friends,  brought 
to  the  platform  in  an  oldtime  win- 
nowing basket  and  placed  on  the 
stand  by  the  ushers. 

What  followed  was  an  experience 
which  no  one  present  will  ever 
forget. 

As  Mrs.  MacDowell  stood,  with 
her  devoted  friend.  Miss  Nina  Maud 
Richardson,  at  her  side,  and  as 
David  Crooker,  Jr.  and  David  Bis- 
hop came  from  the  crowd  with  a 
final  offering  of  flowers,  Mr.  Carmer 
suggested  that  the  audience  come 
forward  to  the  platform. 

•  "You  want  to  see  her,"  Mr. 
Carmer  said. 

For  20  minutes  this  audience,  ad- 
miring, spellbound  and  often  moist- 
eyed,  listened  to  Mrs.  MacDowell's 
explanation  of  the  origins  and  pur- 
poses of  the  MacDowell  Colony. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  talk,  and  in 
an  expression  of  feeling  which  was 
hard  to  articulate  in  any  other  way, 
the  audience  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
It  Wasn't  A  Speech 
Questioned  next  day  by  one  of 
her  good  friends  as  to  how  she  could 
maintain  her  vitality  through  so 
long  a  speech,  when  most  of  the 
committee  felt  the  need  of  easy 
chairs,  Marian  MacDowell  charac- 
teristically replied, 

"That  wasn't  a  speech.  I  don't 
make  speeches.  I  just  talk." 

Yesterday  with  her  telephone 
reconnected,  Mrs.  MacDowell  called 
the  Transcript  to  assure  that  she 
and  Miss  Richardson  "are  not  in  a 
coma." 

"We're  just  fine,"  she  said,  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  all  that 
Peterborough  did  for  her  and  the 
Colony  on  her  day. 

Nearly  half  of  those  present  at 
Hillcrest  remained  for  the  evening 
program  which  took  place  at  the 
Golf  Club,  where,  through  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  Paul  Cum- 
mings, Sr.,  a  lobster  supper  was 
served  nearly  200  guests. 

Directly  following  this,  John 
Kirkpatrick  played  an  hour-long 
program  of  MacDowell  music  to  an 
ttentive  and  enthusiastic  audience 
of  250  persons,  all  of  whom  hailed 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  as  an 
interpreter  of  MacDowell. 

Breakfast  Ends  Program 
For  45  out-of-town  guests  quar- 
tered at  The  Tavern  and  The 
Manse  and  in  private  houses,  the 
final  event  of  Marian  MacDowell 
Day  came  on  Saturday  morning 
when  at  breakfast  at  the  Alexander 
Studio  on  the  Colony  grounds  they 
were  guests  of  the  MacDowell  As- 
sociation. 

In  charge  of  preparations  for  the 


occasion  were  Mrs.  A.  Howard 
Swanson,  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Day, 
Mrs.  Emily  Greeley  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren J.  Nichols.  Hostesses  were  Mrs. 
George  E.  Clement,  Mrs.  E.  Benja- 
min Armstrong  and  Miss  Eliza 
Willets. 

Among  the  guests  present  were 
Mrs.  Ada  Holding  Miller,  Thornton 
Wilder,  Bashka  Paeff,  sculptor; 
Miss  Helen  Havener,  director  of  the 
Marian  MacDowell  Birthday  Drive; 
Olin  Downes,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times;  directors  of  the 
Edward  MacDowell  Association, 
Carl  Carmer,  William  McCleery, 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Clement;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Hagedorn. 
Committees  Do  Good  Work 
A  summary  of  Marian  MacDowell 
Day  should  contain  a  listing  of  some 
of  the  longtime  friends  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell who  sat  with  her  on  the 
veranda  during  Friday's  exercises. 
Among  these,  in  addition  to  Miss 
Richardson,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Padraic  Colum,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Batchelder,  Mrs.  Charles  Larrabee, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Knight,  Miss  Mabel 
Daniels,  Olin  Downes,  and  Mrs. 
MacDowell's  sister,  Miss  Anna  L. 
Nevins.  Many  other  friends  were 
also  with  her. 

Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  of  Ver- 
mont, came  for  the  exercises,  and 
acknowledged  the  greeting  of  the 
audience. 

A  listing  should  also  be  made  of 
the  committees  which  gave  so  much 
to  insure  the  success  of  a  long- 
awaited  event.  Any  such  listing 
may  make  grave  omissions.  But 
one  can  at  least  start. 

Chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  Mrs.  George  E.  Clement, 
director  of  the  Edward  MacDowell 
Association,  and  for  long  an  invalu- 
able friend  of  the  Colony  and  of 
Marian  MacDowell.  Vice-chairman 
was  the  Colony  manager,  George  M. 
Kendall,  who  was  in  charge  of  all 
the  details  of  the  day. 

Edward  N.  Larrabee  was  chair- 
man of  the  Peterborough  committee, 
specifically  assigned  to  alerting  local 
organizations  and  individuals  to  the 
needs  of  the  occasion. 

Chairman  of  publicity  was  Daniel 
F.  Eneguess,  secretary  of  the  Mon- 
adnock  Region  Association. 

On  the  executive  committee  with 
Mrs.  Clement  and  Mr.  Kendall  were 
William  McCleery  (unofficial  chair- 
man of  hospitality  at  Hillcrest),  Mr. 
Eneguess,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  R.  Lounsbury,  Mrs. 
Matthew  P.  Cavanaugh,  Mrs.  E. 
Benjamin  Armstrong,  Miss  Eliza 
Willets,  Major  A.  Erland  Goyette, 
Edward  Ellingwood,  Elsworth  W. 
Bunce,  Mr.  Larrabee,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Fremont,  and  Mrs.  C.  Randolph 
Myer,  of  Wilton. 

Members  of  the  Peterborough 
committee,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Larra- 
bee and  Mr.  Kendall,  were  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Day,  Mrs.  Emily  Gree- 
ley, Mrs.  Thomas  Craig,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur E.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  Howard 
Swanson,  Fay  Lewis,  Ernest  B.  G. 
Piggott.  and  Kenneth  E.  Whiton: 
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LOS  ANGELES.  Aug.  24— Mrs. 
Marian  MacDowell.  98.  widow  oil 
composer  Edward  MacDowelL  andi 
Oman  who  was  indirectly  re-j 
sponsible  tor  a  (treat  deal  of  the. 
literature,  music  and  art  produced  | 
this  country  during  the  pastj 
half  century^died  l^st  night  at  her; 
tome  hen  9-  2  5-  ?w 

More  than  20  Pulitzer  Prize  I 
works  have  bean  produced  at  thql 
MacDowell  Colony  for  artists  she. 
founded  on  a  400-acre  tract  near 
Peterborough,  N.H.,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband.  He  composed 
many  of  his  works  there,  includ- 
ing  his  song,  "To  a  Wild  Rose." 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles  and  next  week  the 
body  will  be  returned  to  Peter- 
borough and  a  service  will  be  held 
at  Colony  Hall  on  the  MacDowell 


MRS.  MARIAN  MacDOWELL- 

estate.  She  will  be  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  the  burial  plot 
across  the  rcwT  fn»m  the  estate 
entrance.  fy&tv^ 

Mrs.  MacDowell  spent  her  Sum- 
mers at  Hillcrest.  her  home  on 
the  estate,  through  1952  but,  due 
to  her  health,  had  not  returned 

nee.  Although  nearly  blind,  she 
continued  £E  the  corresponding 
secretary  for  the  MucDowell  Assn. 
and  signed  hundreds  of  letters  h 
every  month 

In  1855  she  deeded  Hillcrest  to 
the  association  to  be  used  as  a 
residence  for  artists  and  families. 
Previously,  artists'  families  were 
not  permitted  to  live  on  the  estate. 
Two  artists  and  their  families 
have  lived  in  the  bouse.  Thcj-  a: 
Marcel  Duchamp,  who  painted 
'Nude  Descending  a  Staircase." 
and  Dr.  Domingo  Santa  Cruz, 
Chilean  composer. 


Raised  Fundi  for  Colony 

The  Peterborough  colony  had 
been  a  dream  of  her  husband. 
When  he  died  in  1908  she  formed 
rxmthe  association  and  transferred  to 
S.jeht  the  home  where  she  and  M; 
mdjDowell  had  lived  U)  years.  She 
at-  played  as  a  concert  pianist,  lec- 
Uured,  and  organized  subscription 
as. drives  lo  raise  funds  to  support 
the  association's  work. 

Edward  Arlington  Robnison 
wrote  most  of  his  poems  at  the 
colony.  Thornton  Wilder  wrote 
there  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Co.,  R«y."  and  Duboise  Heyward  wrote 
ilso  "Porgy"  at  the  colony.  Other  col- 
a  a  onists"  included  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet.  Julifl  Peterkin.  Willa  Ca- 
ther,  Leonara  Speyer.  and  Elino'r 
Wylic. 

Mrs,  MacDowell  was  born  in 
ber-  New  York  and  as  a  young  womi 
r  of  Studied  music  in  Germany.  One 
of  her  teachers  was  MacDowell 
They  were  married  in  1884  when 
ugh*  both  were  23.  She  abandoned  her 
ling-  concert  career  to  help  him,  and  in 
•nest  1888  they  returned  to  New  York. 

Eight  years  later  he  become  head 
at  2  of  the  music  department  at  Co- 
pra! lumbia  University. 

Fell  Out  With  Butler 

Differences  with  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  then  president  of 
the  university,  caused  MacDowell 
to  resign  in  1904  and  soon  after- 
ward he  had  a  nervous  and  mental 
collapse  thBt  ended  with  his  death 
o  1908. 

In  1932  on  the  25th  anniversary 
..'  the  composer's  death,  the 
major  orchestras  of  the  country 
aid  tribute  to  him.  Frederick 
itock  in  Chicago,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitsky  in  Boston,  Leopold  StokoW' 
ski  in  Philadelphia  and  Issav  Dob' 
rowen  in  New  York  all  led  their 
symphony  orchestras  in  ■  review 
of  MacDowell's  works, 

At  the  ceremony  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  MacDowell  said  only,  "I  am 
remarkable  woman,  I  am 
like  a  person  who  finds  a  diamond 
in  the  street.  You  don't  have  to  be 
very  clever  to  find  a  diamond  in 
the  street." 

In  1952  on  her  95th  birthday,  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  paid 
tribute  to  her  In  a  ceremony  at 
the  colony.  Senators,  governors, 
writers,  musicians,  poets  and  art- 
ists joined  in  the  tribute  which 
she  heard  sitting  in  a  straight- 
backed  chair  on  her  front  porch. 

Surviving  is  a  sister.  Anna  L. 
Nevins,  of  Shaw  Farm,  Waterlord, 
Conn. 
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